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THE OBERLES.* 


BY 


I 
A FEBRUARY NIGHT IN ALSACE, 

The moon was just rising above the 
mists of the Rhine. A man who was 
descending a pathway in the Vosges— 
a hunter, a woodsman whose sight 
nothing escaped—chanced to see it as 
it passed an opening in the forest. The 
next moment he re-entered the shadow 
of the fir woods, but the mere glimpse, 
crossing the clearing, of the night as 
it grew luminous, served to recall the 
beauty of the world about him, and he 
felt a thrill of pleasure. The air was 
cold and still; a little mist rose from 
the ravines, but it was not yet laden 
with the perfume of jonquils and wild 
strawberries; it bore only that other 
fragrance which has neither name ner 
season, the smell of the pines and dead 
leaves, of springing grass, of old bark 
cracking above the new skin of the 
trees, and the breath of that immortal 
flower, the forest moss. The traveler 
loved this fragrance and drank in 
deep draughts of it, and accustomed 
though he was to this nightly féte of 
the forest, the gleams of the sky, the 
odor of the earth, the quiver of its 
silent life, he cried half to himself: 
“Well done, winter! Well done, Vosges 
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mountains! They cannot spoil you!” 
He even put his stick under his arm so 
as to make less noise on the sand and 
pine needles of the winding path, and 
looked behind him to say, “Trot softly, 
Fidéle; this is too beautiful!” 

Three steps behind him trotted a 
long-legged spaniel, slender, with a 
pointed nose like a greyhound. She 
looked gray at night but in the full 
light she was red and liver-colored, 
and had fringes of silky hair along her 
feet, her belly, and her tail. The good 
beast seemed to understand her master, 
for she continued to follow as silently 
as the moon gliding over the tufts of 
the pine trees, 

‘Soon the light began to penetrate the 
branches, scattering the shadow or 
sweeping it away in great spaces, 
stretching along the slopes, cold, vague, 
indistinct and blue, making of the 
same trees a new forest which the 
daylight would never recognize. It 
was a wonderful creation, swift and 
enchanting. Ten minutes sufficed for 
it. M. Ulrich Biehler continued to 
descend, stirred with an ever increas- 
ing emotion. Now and then he bent 
down to see the undergrowths better. 
or hung above the ravines, his heart 
beating, his head erect, alert like the 
goats when they are leaving the low- 
lands for the mountain pastures. 
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This ardent traveler was still young 
at heart, but he was no longer a young 
man, M. Ulrich Biehler,—or, as every- 
body in the country called him, M. 
Ulrich,—was sixty years old, with hair 
and beard of silvery gray; but he had 
always had more youth than other 
people, just as one may have more 
courage or more beauty, and he had 
not lost it all. He lived in the midst 
of the mountain of Saint Odile, exactly 
twelve hundred feet above the sea, in 
a forest house without pretension and 
without lands, unless it were the slop- 
ing field in which it stood, and a tiny 
orchard behind it, ravaged from time 
to time by the severe winters. He had 
remained faithful to this house, in- 
herited from his father, who had in- 
tended it merely as a summer lodge, 
but M. Ulrich lived there all the year, 
alone, though in the plain below he 
had both friends and _ possessions 
enough. At one time there were fanci- 
ful tales related of him—how in 1870 
he had made the whole campaign 
wearing a silver helmet, from the crest 
of which, instead of horsehair, hung 
the long locks of a woman, but it was 
now impossible to know whether this 
were really history. But there were 
twenty honest men on the Alsacian 
plain who could affirm that among the 
French Dragoons there had never been 
a more unwearied horseman, a more 
audacious scout, a tenderer or more 
self-forgetful companion in misfortune 
than M. Ulrich, proprietor of Heiden- 
bruch on the mountain of Saint Odile. 

He had remained a Frenchman under 
the German rule, and this was at the 
same time his joy, and the cause of 
various annoyances which he endured 
in compensation for the favor granted 
him of breathing still the air of Alsace. 
He knew how to retain his self respect 
in the rdle of one conquered, tolerated 
and under surveillance. He made no 
concession that betrayed forgetfulness 
of the dear land of France, but he 


offered no provocation, had no liking 
for useless demonstration. M. Ulrich 
travelled much in the Vosges, where 
he owned, here and there, parts of 
forests, which he administered himself. 
His woods were considered to be 
among the best managed in lower Al- 
sace. His house, closed for the last 
thirty years on account of mourning, 
had nevertheless a reputation for com- 
fort and refinement, and the few per- 
sons, French or Alsacian, who had 
crossed the threshold agreed as to the 
courtesy of the host and his knowledge 
of the art of hospitality. The peasants 
all loved him—those who had been 
through the war with him, and also 
their sons, who lifted their hats when 
M. Ulrich appeared at the corner of 
their vineyard. They knew him far off 
because of his tall, slender figure and 
his habit of always wearing light-col- 
ored clothes. He bought them in Paris, 
always brown, from the deep brown 
of the chestnut to the light brown of 
the oak. His well-kept, pointed beard 
lengthened his face, and under his 
moustache his mouth smiled easily. 
His thin, prominent nose spoke of race; 
his eyes were kind and intelligent, be- 
coming suddenly haughty and defiant, 
when the talk was of Alsace; and 
the large brow introduced a certain 
dreaminess into the face of this man 
of action, and was made larger by two 
clearings sunken in the thick forest of 
strong hair cut very short. 

On this evening M. Ulrich had come 
in from visiting a felling of wood in 
one of the mountains fof the valley of 
la Bruche,] and his servants did not 
expect him to go out again, when after 
dinner he said to old Lisa who waited 
on the table: “My nephew Jean must 
have arrived this evening at Alsheim, 
and though, doubtless, if I waited I 
should see him here to-morrow, I pre- 
fer to see him down there, to-day, so 
put the key under the door and go to 
bed,” and whistling to Fidé@le he took 
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his stick and went down the path that 
fifty paces from Heidenbruch entered 
the forest. 

/He walked fast, and in half an 
hour found himself at a spot where the 
path struck into a larger one made for 
the convenience of the pedestrians and 
pilgrims to Saint Odile. The place was 
noted in the guide-books because for 
about three hundred feet one could fol- 
low the course of the torrent which 
below crossed the village of Alsheim 
in the plain, but also because one could 
see in the opening of the ravine a cor- 
ner of Alsace with its villages, fields 
and meadows, and far off an indistinct 
streak of silver which was the Rhine, 
and farther still the mountains of the 
Black Forest. In spite of the darkness 
that obscured the view, when M. UIl- 
rich reached the spot he gazed before 
him by force of habit, but he saw noth- 
ing but a triangle of steel-colored night, 
high up, sparkling with stars, and be- 
low filled with luminous points of 
equal size, but slightly clouded and sur- 
rounded by a halo, and these were the 
lamps and candles of the village of 
Alsheim, He began to think about the 
nephew whom he should soon clasp in 
his arms, and he asked himself: “What 
shall I find? What will he be, after 
three years of absence, and in Ger- 
many?” 

He only paused a moment, however, 
and wishing to take the shortest cut 
turned beneath the branches of a grove 
of beech trees which descended rapidly 
towards a new plantation of firs, 
where he again found the road. [A tew 
dead leaves still trembled on the ends 
of the lower branches, but most of 
them had fallen upon those of the pre- 
ceding year which completely hid the 
ground; they themselves had become 
colorless and thin as silk, lying like a 
pale carpet beneath the trees. The 
tree trunks, covered with lichens, stood 
as regular as columns, the tops meet- 
ing far above, and by the interlacing 
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of their branches defining the arch, 
through which the light filtered. A few 
shrubs broke the symmetry of their 
lines. A hundred yards below, the bar- 
rier of green trees formed a solid wall 
to this ruined cathedral. 

Suddenly M. Ulrich heard among the 
firs towards which he was directing 
his steps, a sound, so slight that prob- 
ably another man would not have no- 
ticed it. It was the noise of a little 
stone rolling along the slope, going 
faster and faster, striking against va- 
rious obstacles and rebounding. It 
grew fainter and fainter, and ended in 
a thin but clear sound as the stone 
struck against the pebbly bottom of 
the ravine and was broken there. The 
forest sunk once more into silence, 
when a second stone, still smaller 
judging from the noise it made, began 
to roll in the darkness. At the same 
time the dog bristled up and pressed 
against her master, growling. 

“Be still, Fidéle,” said he, “they 
must not see me!” 

M. Ulrich quickly sprang behind a 
tree trunk, feeling sure that some liv- 
ing creature was approaching, and 
guessing what it might be. Presently, 
pushing through the wall of firs ap- 
peared the head, the two fore-feet, and 
finally the whole body of a horse; his 
breath came panting from his nostrils 
and steamed out into the night. He 
put forth the greatest exertions to 
climb the precipitous ascent. With all 
his muscles stiffened, his forefeet 
clutching the earth, his belly low, he 
made his way by jerks, but almost 
noiselessly, sinking into the moss, dis- 
placing little but the leaves, which 
slipped over one another with a mur- 
mur like drops of water. On his back 
was a horseman in light blue, bent far 
over the saddle, and holding his lance 
almost horizontal as if he were in the 
presence of an enemy. In the cold 
night air the breath of man and horse 
mingled; they bore themselves as if 
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they were in battle. Presently M. 
Ulrich could distinguish black boots 
beneath the dark trousers and a 
straight sabre hanging from the saddle 
bow, and he knew the rider to be one 
of the Rhenish hussars in garrison at 
Strasbourg; then as he drew nearer, he 
could see on the black-and-white guidon 
of the lance a yellow eagle, indicating 
a non-commissioned officer. He also 
saw under a flat cap a beardless, ruddy 
face dripping with perspiration, with 
fierce, restless eyes, turning constantly 
to the right; and he recognized Gott- 
fried Hamm, son of the police officer 
of Obernai and quartermaster to the 
Rhenish Hussars. The man passed 
by, brushing the tree behind which M. 
Ulrich was hidden; the shadow of man 
and horse stretched out over the feet 
of the Alsacian and across the forest 
moss; behind them floated an odor of 
sweat and leather. Just as he passed 
the tree he turned his head once more 
to the right. M. Ulrich also looked in 
that direction, which was that of the 
longest stretch of the beech wood. 
There he saw about one hundred feet 
away, ascending on the same line, a 
second cavalier, then a third, who 
showed only as a gray silhouette 
against the tree trunks, then from 
movements in the darkness still farther 
off, he guessed that other horses and 
other soldiers were climbing the moun- 
tain. Suddenty there was a flash in 
the depths of the wood, as if a firefly 
had risen; it was a signal; all the men 
put themselves in file and noiselessly, 
without a word, continued their mys- 
terious manceuvre. A few shadows 
still tossed about in the depths of the 
forest; the whisper of the leaves died 
away, and the forest resumed its unin- 
habited silence. 

M. Ulrich muttered to himself, “For- 
midable adversary, who drills day 
and night! There was certainly an 
officer down there in the path; it was 
towards him they were all looking. He 


raised his sabre in the moonlight and 
those nearest him could see it, and all 
turned at once. How little noise they 
made! All the same, I could have done 
for two of them if we had been at 
war.” Then, noticing his dog, quiet 
enough now, with her muzzle raised 
and tail wagging, “Yes, yes, they have 
all gone now; you do not like them 
any better than I do.” 

He paused before he resumed his 
walk to see whether the hussars would 
return in his direction. ,He did not 
like to meet the German soidiers; the 
sight made him suffer in his sensitive 
loyalty to France. He often went a 
long way about to avoid a troop on 
the march; why had these hussars 
come to trouble him as he went down 
to Alsheim? Always these manceuvres; 
always the same tenacious idea; al- 
ways this wild beast prowling, agile 
and tough, on the summits of the 
Vosges, watching for the moment to 
descend!” 

M. Ulrich went down through the 
beech wood, his head hanging, his 
mind full of sad remembrances. He 
was careful to make no noise and did 
not even caress the dog at his heel, 
though she rubbed her nose against his 
hand as if to say, “What is the mat- 
ter? They have gone!” In a quarter 
of an hour they reached the edge of 
the forest. A colder, sharper air blew 
through the clearings of oak and nut- 
trees, and M. Ulrich stopped a mo- 
ment, listening towards the right hand, 
and with an angry shrug muttered to 
himself: “That is the way they will 
come back and no one will have heard 
them! But for the present let us for- 
get them and find Jean Oberlé and wel- 
come him home.” 

M. Ulrich descénded a little farther; 
in a few steps, the screen of under- 
brush which hid the open was passed. 
The whole sky revealed itself, and be- 
low, in front, to the right, to the left, 
was something of a softer and more 
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misty blue; this was the soil of Alsace. 


"The odor of the fields and the grass 


wet with dew, rose from the ground 
like a harvest of the night. The wind 
drove it on, the cold wind, familiar 
traveller on this plain, the vagabond 
companion of the Rhine.) There were 
no details to be distinguished in the 
shadow where Alsace slept unless it 
were some lines of roofs huddled close 
about a circular tower ending in a 
spire, which was the village of Als- 
heim. 

M. Ulrich hurried on, following the 
course of the torrent, now become a 
rapid stream, and saw, disengaging 
itself from the darkness, the first house 
of Alsheim, the home of the Oberlés, 
standing tall and solid among its bare, 
wintry trees. 

It stood to the right of the road, 
from which it was separated first by 
a white wall and then by the stream 
which ran through the grounds for 
more than six hundred feet, furnishing 
first, enough water for the use of ma- 
chinery, and then carefully directed 
among the trees. M. Ulrich went 
through the wrought iron grating open- 
ing on the road, crossed the bridge and 
passed by the lodge, leaving on the 
right the wood-yards with their piles of 
wood, sheds, poles, and upright planks. 
He then took the left-hand avenue, 
which, winding between the clumps of 
ornamental trees and the lawn, brought 
him before the steps of a mansard- 
roofed, two-story house, built of the red 
stone of Saverne, and dating from the 
middle of the century. It was half 
past eight; he ran quickly up to the 
first story, and knocked at a chamber 
door. 

A youthful voice called out: “Come 
in,” but M. Ulrich had not time to take 
off his hunter’s cap before he was 
seized, embraced, and drawn into the 
room by his nephew Jean Oberlé, who 
cried joyfully: 

“How are you, uncle Ulrich! How 


very glad I am! What a good idea to 
come!” 

“Here, let me go! How are you, my 
dear Jean? Have you just arrived?” 

“At three o’clock this afternoon, but 
you understand, I should have gone to 
you to-morrow?” 

“I know that, but I could not wait! 
I had to come down to see you. You 
have been gone three years, Jean! Let 
me look at you.” 

“As much as you choose,” laughed 
the young man. “Have I changed?” 

He pulled forward a leather arm 
chair for his uncle, and sat down in 
front of him on a sofa set against the 
wall. Between them on a writing table 
stood a small kerosene lamp of chased 
metal. ‘Quite near, through the lifted 
curtains of the window, the park could 
be seen, lying silent and empty in the 
moonlight. M. Ulrich looked at Jean 
attentively, with a proud, affectionate 
curiosity. He had grown; he was a 
little taller than his uncle. His strong 
Alsacian face had become firmer, more 
decided. His brown moustache was 
thicker, his movements were easier, 
like those of a man who bad seen the 
world. He might have passed for a 
Southerner from the Italian pallor of 
his smooth cheeks, his eyelids encircled 
with shadow, and the dark hair which 
lhe parted on one side. His lips were 
also pale and when he laughed or 
talked he showed beautiful, strong 
teeth. But other signs proved him a 
true son of Alsace; the width of the 
face across the cheek bones, the eyes, 
green as the forests of Alsace, and the 
square chin of the peasant of the val- 
ley, for his great grandfather had held 
the plough and that peasant blood 
gave him his stalwart body. His uncle 
guessed from the frank look that met 
his own, that this man of twenty-four 
was not very different, at heart, from 
the youth he had known of old. 

“No,” he said, after a long pause, 
“you are the same; you have only be- 
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come a man; I dreaded great changes.” 

“And why?” 

“Because, my dear boy, at your age 
travels are a test of character. But 
where did you come from last?’ 

“From Berlin, where I have just 
taken my Referendar Examen.” 

His uncle gave a harsh laugh, which 
he quickly hid in his gray beard: “Sup- 
pose we call it your licence en droit if 
you do not mind.” 

“IT am perfectly willing, uncle.” 

“Come, then, give me a better ac- 
count, or at least a newer one; your 
licence must have been in your pocket 
for at least a year. What have you 
been doing ever since?” 

“It is very simple; year before last 
I passed at Berlin, as you know, finish- 
ing my law studies. Last year I spent 
in a lawyer’s office, until August. After 
that I travelled in Bohemia, Hungary, 
Croatia, and the Caucasus, with my 
father’s permission. That took six 
months; then back to Berlin, to pick 
up my student baggage, pay a few 
farewell visits, and here I am.” 

“By the way, how is your father? 
I was in such haste to see you that I 
did not ask for him.” 

“He is not at home.” 

“What! He was obliged to go away 
the evening of your return?’ 

Jean answered with a slight touch of 
bitterness: ‘“‘He was obliged to be pres- 
ent at a great dinner at Counsellor von 
Boscher’s. He took my sister with him; 
it seems to be a fine affair.” 

There was a brief silence; the two 
men laughed no longer. There fell be- 
tween them, close at hand, intruding 
itself after only three minutes’ conver- 
sation, the crucial guestion, irritating 
and inevitable, impossible to avoid, at 
the bottom of all social relations, hon- 
ors, slights; the question which unites 
and divides, the question which has 
kept Europe in arms for thirty years. 

“T dined alone,” continued Jean, 
“that is, with my grandfather.” 


“And he could hardly be called a 
companion; he is very feeble, very in- 
firm?” 

“But very much alive in the spirit, I 
assure you.” 

There was a second silence, then 
M. Ulrich asked with hesitation: “‘And 
my sister—your mother? Is she with 
them?” 

The young man nodded affirmatively. 

So keen a pang shot through him, 
that M. Ulrich turned his eyes away 
lest they should betray his suffering. 
His glance fell by chance upon a water 
color by Spindler, on the wall, repre- 
senting three beautiful Alsacian girls 
amusing themselves in a swing, and 
suddenly he turned and looked his 
nephew in the face, saying in a voice 
broken with emotion: “And you? You 
could have dined with Counsellor Von 
Boscher, intimate as you are with 
these Germans. Did you not wish to 
go with your parents?” 

“No.” The answer was clear and de- 
cided, but M. Ulrich did not get from 
it the information he desired. Truly, 
Jean Oberlé had become a man. He 
did not choose to blame his family, nor 
express his opinion by accusing others. 
His uncle continued, in a tone of 
irony: 

“How is this, Jean? All winter your 
successes in Berlin have been dinned 
into my ears; I have not been spared, 
I assure you. I knew how you were 
dancing over there with our blonde 
enemies; I even knew their names. 

“Oh, Uncle Ulrich, I beg you,” said 
Jean seriously, ‘do not let us jest on 
those subjects, like people who dare 
not look each other in the face, and 
express their true opinions. I have 
had a different education from yours, 
it is true, a German education, but it 
has not prevented me from loving this 
country with all my heart—on the con- 
trary.” 

M. Ulrich grasped his nephew’s hand 
tightly across the table. 


























“So much the better!” said he. 

“Did you doubt it?” 

“IT did not doubt, my dear fellow—I 
did not know. I see so much that pains 
me, so many convictions giving way!” 

“The proof that I love our Alsace, 
is that I mean to live in Alsheim.” 

“What!” said M. Ulrich, astonished, 
“you are going to refuse to enter the 
German administration, as your father 
wishes? That is a serious matter, to 
withdraw yourself from his ambitious 
plans. Does he know it?’ 

“He suspects, but I have had no op- 
portunity to speak with him since my 
return.” 

“What do you mean to do?’ 

“To cut wood like my father and my 
grandfather Philippe; to establish my- 
self among you. When I took that trip 
through Austria and Germany, it was 
chiefly that I might study the forests 
and sawmills, and compare them with 
our own. Are there tears in your 
eyes?” 

“Not exactly.” 

But M. Ulrich was obliged to wipe 
away a suspicious moisture from his 
eyes. “It would be a great happiness, 
dear boy, a very great happiness! To 
see you loyal to what I love best@n the 
world, to keep you near me, to know 
you determined not to accept offices or 
honors from those who have outraged 
your country, those were dreams I 
dared not hope to see fulfilled. But 
frankly, I am surprised. I do not un- 
derstand. Why are you not like your 
father and Lucienne, who have so 
openly gone over? / You have studied 
law in Munich, in Bonn, in Heidelberg, 
in Berlin; \you have lived four years in 
Germany, not to speak of the years in 
school. Why have you not become a 
yerman ?”’ 

“T am less German than you.” 

“That must be very little!’ 

“Less than you, because I know 
them better. I have judged them by 
comparison.” 
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“Well?” 

“I find them our inferiors.” 

“Sapristi! that pleases me; we hear 
so much to the contrary now-a-days. 
Even France exhausts herself in 
praises of the conquerors of 1870!” 

The young man began to affected by 
his uncle’s agitation, and no longer 
leaned on the arm of the sofa but 
bent eagerly forward, his face and ar- 
dent eyes illuminated by the lamp- 
light. “Do not misunderstand me, 
Uncle Ulrich; I do not hate the Ger- 
mans, as you do. I even admire them, 
for they have admirable sides. I have 
comrades among them whom I like, 
and shall have more. I belong to a 
generation that did not see what you 
saw, and that has lived very different- 
ly. I have not been conquered.” 

“So much the better for you!” 

“Only the more I knew them, the 
more I felt myself alien, of another 
race, of an ideal into which they can- 
not enter, an ideal which I find higher 
than theirs, and which I name— 
France.” 

“Well said, Jean! Well said!” 

The face of the old officer of dragoons 
was pale as he too bent forward, so 
that the two men were only separated 
by the width of the table. 

“Uncle, this dream which I keep in 
my heart and which I call France is 
a country where thought is swifter.” 

“Yes!” 

“And speech.” 

“That is true.” 

“And laughter.” 

“Ah, you have divined her!” 

“Where the soul may have infinite 
diversities, a country which has the 
charm of a woman we love; like an 
Alsace more beautiful still.” 

Both the men rose; M. Ulrich drew 
his nephew to him, and pressed him 
closely to his breast. 

“French,” he cried, “French in the 
marrow of his bones and the drops of 
his blood! Poor child.” 
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The young man continued, still lean- 
ing against his uncle’s shoulder: “And 
that ‘is the reason why I cannot live 
over there beyond the Rhine, and why 
I wish to live here.” 

“Then, I say again, poor child! 
Everything has changed—here in your 
own house. A nature like yours, Jean, 
must suffer. Now I understand it all, 
all!” 

Then, loosing his embrace of his 
nephew, he exclaimed: “How glad I 
am that I came this evening! Come, 
sit down here near me. We have so 
much to say to one another. Dear boy! 
Dear boy!’ 

He controlled himself deliberately, 
and the two men sat down together 
on the sofa, M. Ulrich beginning un- 
consciously to set in order the pointed 
beard of which he was extremely care- 
ful. Presently he said: “Do you know, 
we have committed offences this even- 
ing, in talking as we have done about 
France, that perfectly delight me? It 
is forbidden. If we had been out of 
doors and Hamm had heard us, we 
should have been done for—a report!’ 

“I met him this afternoon.” 

“And I had a sight of his son in the 
depth of the forest just now; he is a 
non-commissioned officer of the Rhen- 
ish Hussars, the regiment to which you 
will belong. Don’t I hear the carriage?” 

a 

“But listen—” They listened, looking 
out at the park lit up by a full moon 
high in the heavens, the lyre-shaped 
lawn, the clumps of trees, the two 
white avenues, and farther on, the tiled 
roofs of the saw-mill. There was no 
sound but the fall of the stream over 
the dam of the works, sounding mo- 
notonously, now farther, now nearer, 
according to the force and direction of 
the wind. Just now it blew from the 
northeast, “from the platform of the 
Cathedral,” said M. Ulrich, with his 
thoughts in Strasbourg. 

“You see,” said Jean Oberlé, “it is 


only the noise of the dam. My father 
ordered the coachman to meet the 
eleven-thirty train at Molsheim, so we 
have plenty of time to ao | 

They had time, and they profited by 
it; they talked quietly, without farther 
heat or agitation, like people who are 
in accord in the essential matter and 
can afford to approach all others fear- 
lessly. They talked of Jean’s military 
service, which he had been allowed to 
postpone until his twenty-fourth year, 
of the new life that would begin on the 
first of October, of a lodging he hoped 
to take in Strasbourg and the ease with 
which he expected to get home almost 
every Sunday to Alsheim. And then, 
the beloved name once mentioned, they 
delighted themselves in reminiscences 
of the country, first of Alsheim, then 
Obernai and Saint Odile, of Heiden- 
bruch and its forest house, of Saverne 
where Uncle Ulrich had some woods, 
of Guebwiller, where he had relations. 
It was Alsace of which they talked; 
they understood that well. They sat 
comfortably, each in his corner with 
crossed legs, smiling, laughing and 
talking freely. The cuckoo-clock sung 
midnight while they still chatted. 

“Ifswe only have not disturbed your 
grandfather?” said M. Ulrich, pointing 
to the wall separating the young man’s 
room from that of the invalid. 

“No,” said Jean, “he hardly sleeps 
at all. I am sure that it pleases him 
to hear me laugh. As the family left 
me at five o’clock I spent most of my 
time with him, and I watched him 
closely. He hears and understands 
everything. I am sure he has heard 
your voice and caught some of your 
words.” 

“They must have pleased him, boy; 
he belongs to that very old Alsace 
which seem fabulous to you. I belong 
to it too, though I am younger than 
M. Oberlé. Everybody was French 
then, and not a man of that time has 
changed. Look at your grandfather, 
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or old Bastian. We are the generation 
which knows suffering. We are the 
sorrow of Alsace; your father is her 
resignation.” 

“And what am I?” 

Uncle Ulrich fastened his penetrating 
eyes on the young man, and said 

“You are her legend.” 

They tried to smile but could not; 
perhaps they felt the word was too 
true; truer, than most human judg- 
ments; or perhaps they felt that in the 
room, invisible, stood destiny, speaking 
to their inmost hearts and saying “Yes 
—he is her legend!” 

The sudden anguish that seized them 
can be explained only by the nearness 
of mystery to life. It passed, and M. 
Ulrich extended his hand to his nephew 
more gravely than he would have done, 
before that word which had escaped 
him, which he did not regret, but 
which he could not forget. 

“Au revoir, dear Jean. I will not 
wait for my brother-in-law; I should 
find the meeting embarrassing. What 
you have just told me would embarrass 
me. Wish him good-night for me. I 
will go back to my wood in the moon- 
light! It is a pity not to have a gun; 
I might meet a couple of heath cock 
under the firs!” 

They took several steps cautiously on 
the carpet of the hall. “Uncle Ulrich,” 
whispered Jean, “suppose you come in 
and see my grandfather? I am sure he 
would be very glad to see you, and I 
am quite sure he is not asleep.” 

Uncle Ulrich, who was walking in 
front, stopped and came back. Jean 
turned the handle of the nearest door, 
and entered the room first, speaking in 
a softened voice: “Grandfather, I am 
bringing you a visitor; my Uncle Ul- 
rich. who wants to see you.” 

They found themselves in the half 
obscurity of a large room with drawn 
curtains, and lighted by a night lamp 
of thin porcelain, placed at the farther 
end between the closed window and a 
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bed which occupied the corner. On the 
night table, in the narrow, luminous 
halo surrounding the lamp, were a cop- 
per crucifix and a gold watch, the only 


brilliant objects in the room. In the 
bed, sat rather than lay, an old man, 
a garment of gray woollen crossed over 
his breast, his head and shoulders sup- 
perted by pillows, and his hands hid- 
den beneath sheets that still preserved 
the sharp fold of the linen closet. A 
woolen band fringed at the end served 
as bell rope, and stretched over to the 
middle of the bed, for the man who 
slept or watched there was helpless. 
His life was withdrawing inward more 
and more. He walked and even moved 
with difficulty; he spoke no longer. 
Beneath his heavy, pale cheeks, his 
mouth only moved to eat and to utter 
three words, three cries, “Hunger!” 
“Thirst!” “Begone!” His powerful 
jaws, which had spoken the word of 
command to many men, drooped with 
a sort of senile indolence. M. Ulrich 
and Jean stepped forward to the middle 
of the room, without his giving the 
slightest sign that he was conscious of 
their presence, and yet this poor hu- 
man ruin was the man who had found- 
ed the works of Alsheim, who had 
raised himself above the condition of 
small peasant proprietor, had been 
elected a protesting Deputy, and had 
been heard and seen in the Reichstag 
re-claiming the unacknowledged rights 
of Alsace and demanding justice from 
Prince Bismarck. His intelligence was 
a prisoner like the flame of the night 
lamp that lit up the room: it watched, 
but it could do no more. Through this 
uninterrupted dream how many men 
and things must have passed before 
this man who knew all Alsace, who 
had travelled over it in every direction, 
who had drunk its white wines at all 
men’s tables, rich and poor—traveler, 
merchant, forester, patriot! And this 
was he, this bald, wrinkled head, these 
sunken cheeks, with a slow melancholy 
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eye slipping behind heavy eyelids like 
the marble through the hard slit of a 
sleigh bell. 

But the two visitors fancied that his 
glance rested on them with unaccus- 
tomed pleasure. They were silent; 
they would not disturb some happy 
thought which they would never un- 
derstand. Then Ulrich approached the 
bed and laid his hand on Philippe 
Oberlé’s hand, bending low that he 
might be nearer his ear, and more in 
the range of his heavy eyes. 

“Your grandson and I have just been 
having a long talk, M. Oberlé; he is a 
fine fellow!” 

The old man changed the position of 
his head very slowly by a movement 
of the whole body at once, in the effort 
to see his grandson. 

“A fine fellow,” repeated the forester, 
“His sojourn in Berlin has not spoiled 
him; he is an Alsacian, a patriot. He 
does you honor.” In spite of the dim 
unsteady light in the room, M. Ulrich 
and Jean fancied they saw a faint 
smile on his lips as if his soul which 
was still young, answered them. They 
went out softly, saying: “Good-night, 
M. Oberlé. Good-night, Grandfather.” 

The flame of the night lamp wavered, 
displacing shadows and lights alike, 
the door closed, and the interrupted 
dream went on in the room rarely dis- 
turbed afier sunset by anything but 
the hours sounding from the bell tower 
of Alsheim. 

M. Ulrich and his nephew parted at 
the foot of the steps. The night was 
cold, the grass was white with frost. 
“A fine night for a walk,” said M. Ul- 
rich; “I shall expect you at Heiden- 
bruch.” 

He whistled to his dog and said to 
her, stroking her liver-colored muzzle, 
“Take me home, for I am going to 
dream all the way of what that boy 
has told me.” He had hardly gone a 
few hundred yards from the house, his 
steps could still be heard on the road 


that ascends to the wood of Urlosen, 


when Jean distinguished in the still- 
ness of the night, the trot of horses 
from the direction of Obernai; there 
was something rural, tranquilizing in 
the sound of the hoofs on the frozen 
ground, like the noise of flails. Noth- 
ing disturbing in it; Fidéle, who was 
barking furiously by the edge of the 
forest, must have had other reasons 


for showing her teeth and giving voice. 


Jean listened to the carriage approach- 
ing. Soon the noise grew less, dimin- 


ished and deadened as the equipage_ 


entered within the walls of the town, 


or at least within the ring of orchards. 


which made Alsheim in summer a 
nest of apple and cherry and nut trees, 
Then it swelled again, like the noise of 
a train as it leaves a tunnel. / There 
was a grating sound on the gravel at 
the end of the avenue, two lanterns 
gleamed across the park; the grass, the 
shrubs, the trunks of the trees rose up 
suddenly out of the darkness and sud- 
denly dropped into it again, and the 
coupé stopped before the house. Jean, 
who had remained on the upper step, 
ran down and opened the carriage 
door. A young girl sprang out. She 
was all in white, white woolen cloak, 
white shoes. As she passed, almost in 
the air, she brushed Jean’s forehead 
with a kiss, half opening two lips 
heavy with sleep. 

“Good night, brotherkin!” And rais- 
ing her skirt gracefully, half asleep, 
she went up the steps and disappeared 
in the vestibule. 

“Good evening, Jean,” said an au- 
thoritative voice. “You waited for us; 
you should not have done that. Come 
in quickly, Monica. _The horses are 
very warm. Auguste, to-morrow give 
them twelve measures, and take them 
to the blacksmith. You would have 
done better to have come with us, 
Jean. It was very fine. M. von 
Boscher asked after you twice.” The 
person who was addressing all these 
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people, had had time to get out of the 
carriage, press Jean’s hand, return to 
Madame Oberlé, who was still sitting 
in the back of the coupé; and run half 
way up the stone steps in order to 
inspect with the eye of an expert the 
two black Percherons whose coats 
looked as if they were covered with 
soapsuds. | His gray whiskers framing 
a full strong face, his summer over- 
coat open and showing the evening 
vest, and shirt adorned with three 


_ Rhinestones, his gesticulating hand, 


only appeared for an instant. As soon 
as he had given his opinions and his 
orders, Joseph Oberlé, vigilant master, 
who never forgot anything, quickly 
lifted his double chin and strained his 
eyes towards the extremity of the en- 
closure where slept the pyramids of 
fallen trees, to see if there were any 
signs of fire or any shadow prowling 
about the saw mill; then swiftly, two 
steps at a time, he sprang up the sec- 
ond flight of steps and went into the 
house. 

His son had said nothing. He helped 
Madame Oberlé to get out of the car- 
riage, took her fan and gloves, and 
said, “Are you very tired, dearest 
Maman?” 

The kind eyes smiled, the long mouth, 
thin and fine, said: “Not very, but it 
does not suit my age, dearest. You 
have an old mother.” She leaned on 
his arm from maternal pride more than 
necessity; there was infinite sadness in 
the depth of her smile, and she seemed 
to say to Jean, at whom she looked 
constantly as she went up the steps: 
“You forgive me for going there? I 
could not help it. I suffered.” She 
wore a dress of black satin; she had 
diamonds in her hair, still very black, 
and a cape of blue fox around her 
shoulders. Jean thought she looked 


like an unhappy queen; he admired 
the elegance of her walk, and the fine 
carriage of this Alsacian woman of the 
old stock, and he felt himself her son 
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with a pride which he expressed to her 
alone. He went on with her, still giv- 
ing her his arm, simply for the delight 
of being near her, almost stopping her 
at every step of the staircase. 

“Maman, I have had a delightful 
evening. It would have been perfect 
if you had been here. Only think, my 
uncle Ulrich came at half past eight, 
and went away at midnight—just 
now.” 

Madame Oberlé smiled sadly, and 
said: “He never stays so long with us; 
he disappears.” 

“You mean he used to disappear; I 
will bring him back.” 

“Ah, child, child! if you knew all 
that I have seen disappear.” 

She stopped in her turn and looked 
at her son, of whom she had seen too 
little since afternoon, and smiled more 
gaily. “You love my brother?” 

“Even better than I used to; I seem 
to have discovered him.” 

“You were too young before.” 

“You may fancy how we talked! We 
agree in everything.” 

“In everything?” The gentle mother- 
ly eyes searched those of her child in 
the dim light of the staircase. 

“Yes—in everything!” 

They reached the last steps. She 
laid her gloved finger on his lips; she 
drew back her’ arm which she had 
slipped within his. She was in front 
of the door of her room, just opposite 
that of M. Philippe Oberlé; Jean 
kissed her and moved back a step or 
two, but returning, pressed her once 
more to his breast in silence. He 
walked a little way towards the end 
of the passage, still looking at the tall 
figure in the sombre dress, her hands 
falling at her sides, her head erect, 
with such strong lines and such a 
sweet expression. 

He murmured gaily: “Saint Monica, 
pray for us!” 

She did not seem to hear him, but 
stood with her hand on the door, with- 
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out entering, as long as Jean could see 
her, Jean, who went backwards until 
he disappeared in the darkness of the 
passage. 

He entered his room, his heart light, 
his mind full of the thoughts which 
had occupied the evening and which 
came swiftly back to him in his pres- 
ent solitude. Conscious that he would 
not sleep at once, he opened the win- 
dow. The cold wind blew steadily 
from the northeast. The fog had dis- 
appeared. From his room he could 
see, beyond the wide belt of cultivated 
ground, forests, where all night the 
darkness rolled and unrolled its folds 
to the very summits, which were 
crowned here and there by a cluster of 
ancient trees breaking the mountain 
line and wrapping themselves in stars. 
He tried to guess the place where 
Uncle Ulrich’s house lay hidden, and 
followed him in thought as he ap- 
proached his home, when voices began 
to sing in the edge of the wood. A 
thrill of pleasure ran through the 
nerves of the young man, a passionate 
lover of music. The voices were young 
and true and fine. There were certain- 
ly twenty of them, perhaps thirty or 
even fifty. The distance was too great 
for him tocatch the words; the sound 
came through the night like the roll 
of an organ. The spirited rhythm of 
a Lied throbbed on the winds of AI- 
sace. Then three words came to his 
ears distinctly; he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, annoyed that he had not sooner 
understood. It was a chorus of Ger- 
man soldiers returning from drill, the 
Rhenish hussars that had crossed M. 
Ulrich’s path as he came down the 
mountain. As was their custom, they 
sang to keep themselves awake, and 
because they found a strength in these 
songs of the Fatherland. The horses’ 
feet made an accompaniment to the 
melody like muffled cymbals. 

Jean would have liked to stop the 
song. And yet how many times in ev- 


ery province of Germany he had heard 
the soldiers sing! Why should this 
song pierce his heart so painfully? He 
had heard it often; he could repeat it 
by heart. About two hundred yards 
from the town they were silent; only 
the sound of the trampling horses con- 
tinued to approach and echo above Als- 
heim. 

Jean leaned out to watch the riders 
pass through the town. He could see 
them through a large opening in the 
wall of the park, protected by a grat- 
ing. He could see a mass in movement 
through a brown dust which the wind 
blew backward and downward like the 
beards of wheat on the sheaf. The 
men could hardly be distinguished from 
the horses. Jean reflected with a se- 
cret and increasing uneasiness, “How 
many of them there are!” At Berlin, 
at Heidelberg, at Munich they roused 
only a sense of power without immedi- 
ate object. There was no especial en- 
emy. Anything that opposed itself to 
the greatness of the German Empire 
was an enemy. Jean had often ad- 
mired the regiments as they marched 
past. But here, on the frontier, on the 
ground still bloody from the last war, 
there were memories that proved too 
well who it was whom they wished to 
threaten and overawe. The sight and 
sound of the soldiers made one think 
of massacres and death and the fright- 
ful desolation that followed them. They 
passed between the houses. The noise 
of the squadrons shook the windows. 
The town seemed plunged in slumber. 
Neither the soldiers nor the officers no- 
ticed anything, but in many houses a 
mother waked, and sat up in her bed 
trembling; a man shook his fist and 
cursed the conquerors. The drama was 
seen by God alone. They passed by. 
When the last squadron had ceased to 
darken the road Jean thought he saw, 
between two rails of the iron fence, 
a horseman facing towards the house. 
Has the horse refused to go on? No, 
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he was quite still. The horseman must 
be an officer. Something gold in sev- 
eral rows across his breast, glittered. 
He did not move, sitting well in his 
saddle, tall, young certainly, and look- 
ing straight before him. This lasted 
barely a minute, then he lowered the 
sabre he held in his hand, saluted, dug 
his spurs into his horse and dashed 
away. The scene had passed so rap- 
idly that Jean might have fancied it 
all an illusion, if the gallop of the 
horse rejoining the main body of the 
troop had not still resounded in the 
village street. 
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pleasantry,” he 
thought, “a way this officer has in- 
vented to declare that he finds the 
house to his liking; many thanks.” 
The regiment had already left the 
village and was taking its way across 
the great plain. The village was asleep 


“Some Teutonic 


again. The wind blew towards the 
green Vosges. From the opposite 
direction, already far away, rose the 
song of the German soldiers celebrat- 
ing the praises of the German father- 
land, as they marched towards Stras- 
bourg. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RAVEN. 


CONCLUSION, 


My intimate personal acquaintance 
with the raven dates from 1855, nearly 
half a century ago, when I was a boy 
of fifteen years old, at Milton Abbas 
School, Blandford. The circumstances 
may be worth relating. I had, for 
some years, been fond of birds and not 
merely in the sense in which Tom Tul- 
liver was “fond of them”—‘fond, that 
is, of throwing stones at them.” Some 
six miles from Blandford, between it 
and Wimborne, &t the end of a stretch 
of open down and near the park of 
Kingston Lacy, there stands, on high 
ground, a noble clump of Scotch firs, 
younger and smaller trees outside, older 
and bigger within. Round the clump 
run several concentric circles of fosse 
and rampart, the work of bygone races, 
British, Roman, or Saxon, which give 
to the whole the name of “Badbury 
Rings.” There, from time immemorial, 
so tradition said, a pair of ravens had 
reared their young, and many attempts 
had been made without success to 


reach their eyrie. The trees selected 
were too big in girth to swarm, and the 
lower branches, for forty feet upward, 
had disappeared. The raven, I knew, 
was the earliest of all birds to breed, 
earlier by some weeks than the rook 
and the heron, which are the next to 
follow it. 

It was the 24th of February, and the 
snow lay thick on the ground. When 
school was over at noon, I applied for 
leave to go to Badbury Rings. My 
good master, the Rev. J. Penny, after 
a decent show of objection—“the snow 
was so deep that we could never get 
there,” “the tree so hard that we 
should never be able to climb it,” “the 
season so backward that no sensible 
raven would be ‘thinking of laying her 
eggs yet”—gave me the necessary per- 
mission. I was accompanied by J. H. 
Taylor, now of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. We bought a hammer and a 
packet of the largest nails we could 
get, some sixty in number and some 
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ten inches long, and we set cut on our 
expedition; but, what with the weight 
of the nails and the hammer, and the 
depth of the snow, and our losing our 
way, for a time, near the halfway vil- 
lage of Spetisbury, we did not arrive 
till half-past three o’clock. As we ap- 
proached, we heard, to our delight, the 
croak of the ravens, and saw them 
soaring above the clump or wheeling 
round it, chasing one another. We en- 
tered the Gump. There were two or 
three raven-like looking nests, appar- 
ently of previous years, and we did not 
want to assail the wrong one; so we 
crouched down and watched till we 
saw, or thought we saw, the raven go 
into one of them. We crept up and 
gave the tree a tap, and out the bird 
flew; still, as birds often go into their 
nests and “think about it’ some days 
before they lay in them, we did not 
feel sanguine as to the result. 

The tree was just what we had ex- 
pected, and there was nothing to be 
done but to go at it, hammer and nails. 
It was a task of delicacy and difficulty, 
not to say of danger: to lean with one 
foot the whole of one’s weight upon a 
nail, which might have a flaw in it, or 
niight not have been driven far enough 
into the tree; to cling with one arm, 
as far as it would reach, round the 
bole, and, with the other, to hold nail 
and hammer, and to coax the former 
into the tree with very gentle blows— 
for a heavy blow would at once have 
overbalanced me—and then to climb 
one step upwards and repeat the pro- 
cess over and over again. The old 
birds, meanwhile, kept flying closely 
round, croaking and barking fiercely, 
with every feather on neck and head 
erect in anger, and often pitching in a 
tree close by. It was well that they 
did not make believe actually to attack 
me; for the slightest movement on 
my part to ward them off must have 
thrown me to the ground. In spite of 


the exertion, my hands and body were 
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numbed with the cold. I had taken up 
as many nails as I could carry, some 
six or seven in a tin box tied round my 
waist, and let it down with a string, 
from time to time, to get it refilled by 
my companion. As I got higher, the task 
seemed more dangerous, for the wind 
told more, and a slip would now not 
only have thrown me to the ground but 
have torn me to pieces with the nails 
which thickly studded 'the trunk below. 
At last, the first branch, some fifty feet 
from the ground, as measured by the 
string, was reached, and ‘the rest was 
easy. 

There are few moments more exciting 
to an enthusiastic bird’s-nester than is 
the moment befdére he looks into a nest, 
which he has had much difficulty in 
reaching, and which may or may not 
contain a rare treasure. One can al- 
most hear one’s heart beat; and to my 
“inexpressible delight,” if I may quote 
the phrase used in my diary for that 
night, my first glance revealed that the 
nest contained four eggs. It had taken 
me two and a half hours to attain to 


them. Two of the eggs are still in my 
possession. They are speckled all over 


with grey and green, twice the size of 
a rook’s egg, and perhaps a third larger 
than a crow’s, and if the value one 
puts upon a thing depends very much, 
as I suppose it does, on what it has 
cost one to get it, I have the right to 
regard them as among my most treas- 
ured possessions. The nest was a huge 
structure, nearly as big as a heron’s, 
but with larger sticks in it and more 
compact and better built. The eggs 
lay in a deep and comfortable hollow, 
lined with fibres, grass, dry bracken, a 
few feathers, some rabbit’s fur, and, 
strangest of all, a large portion of a 
woman’s dress, probably a gipsy’s, for 
in those days, gipsy encampments were 
common. thereabouts. The descent 
would have been comparatively easy 
except for the darkness, which had 
come on apace and made it difficult to 
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find the nails. We did not reach home 
till nine o’clock P.M., worn out with 
cold, hunger, and fatigue, but proud 
in the possession of the first raven’s 
eggs I had ever seen. 

It may add a touch of interest to the 
story to mention that Badbury Rings 
is identified by Dr. Guest with Mount 
Badon, the scene of the great victory 
of King Arthur, the national hero of 
the Britons, over the West Saxons, 
which delayed the course of their in- 
yasion for some thirty years; and it 
adds still another touch of interest to 
record that there is a version of the 
“Passing of Arthur” which must have 
been unknown even to Lord Tennyson. 
The immortal knight of La Mancha, 
Don Quixote himself, tells us that King 
Arthur did not die, but was changed 
by witchcraft into a raven; that the day 
is still to come when he will assume 
his former shape and claim his former 
rights; and that, since that time, no 
Englishman has ever been known to 
kill a raven, for fear lest he should 
kill King Arthur! What place could be 
more appropriate for King Arthur to 
haunt during his inter-vital state than 
the scene of his great victory, Badbury 
Rings? Long may he haunt it! The 
raven has continued to build, with few 
intermissions, every year since 1856 at 
Badbury Rings or in the adjoining 
park at Kingston Lacy, safe under 
the protection of its owner, Mr. Ralph 
Bankes, who will, doubtless, be doubly 
anxious to protect it now, when he is 
assured on the authority of Don Quix- 
ote himself, that the violent death of a 
raven on his estate may not only in- 
volve—as it has long been held in the 
neighborhood to do—a loss to his fam- 
ily, but also a loss to the nation at 
large. 

The great German Emperor, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, who was drowned, 
while on the Third Crusade, in a little 
river in Cilicia, was believed, for cen- 
turies, by his subjects not to have died 


at all, but, like King Arthur, only to 
have “passed,” and to be lying in a 
cave in the mountains, whence his red 
beard could occasionally be seen flash- 
ing through the mist, waiting till it 
should be time for him to awake 
and give unity to distracted Germany. 
Prince Bismarck has done his work for 
him; and I do not suppose that his 
sleep will ever now be disturbed. But 
one incident of the legend must be re- 
corded here. He wakes from time to 
time, and asks sleepily “whether the 
ravens are still flying round the moun- 
tain.” The answer dis that they are 
still flying; and the great Emperor 
sighs and goes to sleep again, consider- 
ing that the time for his resurrection 
has not yet come. 

My other ravens’ nests I must dismiss 
more briefly. The next I found was 
two years later, in Savernake Forest, 
while I was at school at Marlborough. 
Savernake Forest, take it all in all, is 
the finest bit of woodland scenery in 
England and a very paradise of birds. 
A paradise and a sanctuary it would be 
in one, if it were not for the near 
neighborhood of so many hundred 
boys. Of this, however, I should 
be the last to complain, seeing that 
nearly every spare hour of my three 
years at school was passed within it. 
It has every species of game from herds 
of red and fallow deer to pheasants, 
partridges, and rabbits, and, what is 
more to my purpose to remark, it is also 
the happy home—as so many wild tracts 
of woodland and noble parks might 
still be in England,—of large numbers 
of interesting birds of prey, the sparrow 
and the kestrel hawk, the white owl 
and the brown owl, the crow and the 
magpie. With jays and jackdaws it 
literally swarms. Its primeval oaks or 
beeches, as they gradually decay, af- 
ford easy boring and nesting room for 
every species of climbing bird, the 
woodpecker, green and spotted, the 
nuthatch, the wryneck and the tree- 
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creeper. The kingfisher I have known 
to build in its marlpits two miles from 
running water; while small birds which 
are not common in other parts of Eng- 
land, except in specially favored spots, 
such as the wood wren, the redstart, 
and the hawfinch, are not uncommon 
there. All that seemed requisite to 
crown its sylvan glories was a raven 
and a raven’s nest. Vague rumors in- 
deed had reached me that a stray raven 
had occasionally been heard or seen 
within the forest; but, in all my wan- 
derings hitherto, I had seen or heard 
nothing of it myself. I started, on a 
somewhat forlorn hope, with my friend, 
now Sir Robert Collins, on the 1lith of 
March, 1859, and as we neared a clump 
of splendid silver firs at the far end of 
the forest, beyond the reach of the 
ordinary bird’s-nester, we heard the 
croak of a raven, saw it flying, and 
found its nest. It contained five eggs, 
which, in due time, were safely 
hatched. For how many years before 
this the ravens had been building 
there, and how many years afterwards 
they continued to do so, I know not. 
I only know that they are not there 
now. 

The next nest was in quite a differ- 
ent, but in an equally ideal place, near 
my own home at West Stafford. It 
was in a wood of old Scotch firs on 
Knighton Heath, the same of which I 
spoke, in my previous article, as hav- 
ing, within by own knowledge, been 
the home for nearly half a century, of 
a pair of long-eared owls. It is the 
outpost, as it were, of that Jarge ex- 
panse of wild moorland and woodland 
—brightened in springtime by brakes 
of gorse and broom and hawthorn, and 
intersected by quaking bogs, fragrant 
with bog myrtle, and, in autumn, often 
rich in color with sun-dew, and aspho- 
del, and the flowering rusb, and the 
dark blue bog gentian—which begins 
with Knighton of the Yellowham 
Wood, and stretches away, with few 


intermissions, by Wareham, Poole, and 
Christchurch, through the New Forest, 
and so right on to Woking or Bagshot. 
The nearer part of this wild country, 
it may interest many to know, is that 
which has been made famous by the 
genius of Mr. Thomas Hardy, under 
the name of Egdom Heath. 

The tree was the biggest in the wood, 
looking out upon the heath, and a few 
yards below it was a “silent pool,” 
half overgrown with grass and rushes, 
to which we gave thereafter the name 
of Raven Tarn. 


The coot was swimming in the reedy 
pond, 
Beside the water-hen—so soon affright- 
ed; 
And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 

That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 

Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water-lily. 


And now, the presence of the raven 
made the eeriness of the place com- 
plete, and for four months in each of 
the next five years—in January, when 
the old birds began to repair their nest; 
in February, when the eggs were laid; 
in March, when they were hatched; ia 
April, when the young birds, already 
dressed in their complete and final 
plumage, were beginning to find their 
wings—I was able, from time to time, 
to watch the progress made, and put 
to the proof the solicitude of the parent 
birds for each other and for their 
young, to admire their aerial move- 
ments, and to listen to the curionsly 
varied intonations of their deep- 
voiced throats. The augurs and nec- 
romancers of old are said to have dis- 
tinguished sixty-five intonations of the 
raven’s voice—a wide field for augural 
science or chicanery; but there are 
quite enough varieties—his croak, his 
park, his grunt, his chuckle—to attract 
the ear and call for close attention. 
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There is no bird whose movements are 
so varied and so graceful, especially 
when the nest is preparing and ‘the 
cares of motherhood have not yet be- 
gun. They will toy with one another 
in mid-air, and often tumble down a 
fathom or two, as if shot, or ‘turn right 
over on their backs in sheer merriment. 
When the wind is high, the “tempest- 
loving” ravens shoot up in the air like 
a rocket or a towering partridge to an 
immense height, and then, by closing 
their wings, drop, in a series of rapid 
jerks or plunges which they can check 
at pleasure, down to the ground. The 
male bird, while his mate is sitting, 
keeps anxious watch over her, and 
croaks savagely when any one ap- 
proaches, or sallies forth in eager tour- 
hament against any rook, or crow, or 
hawk, or larger bird of prey which in- 
trudes on his domains. If you can 
inanage to evade his watchful eye, and 
enter the wood unobserved, you can 
sometimes lie down quite still, in sight 
of the nest and see all that is going on. 
You will see him perch on the very 
top of an adjoining fir-tree or whet his 
beak, as he is fond of doing, against 
one of its branches, or fiercely tear off 
others and drop them below. You will 
hear him utter a low gurgling note of 
conjugal endearment, which will, some- 
times, lure his mate from her charge, 
and then, after a little coze and talk 
together, you will see him, unlike many 
husbands, relieve her, for the time, of 
her responsibilities, and take his own 
turn upon the nest. 

The raven always pairs for life, and 
the strength of affection, the fidelity, 
the dignity which this implies seem to 
me to raise him indefinitely, as it does 
the owls, above birds which congre- 
gate in flocks, and so abjure family 
ties and duties through a great part of 
the year. Still more does he rise above 
birds which choose a new mate with 
each new love season or which, like the 
daintily-stepping cock-pheasant or the 
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wanton mallard, are polygamous by na- 
ture, and summon with a lordly crow, 
or cluck, or quack, now one, and now 
another, of their humble-looking wives 
or drudges, to their presence. 

The young ravens, long before they 
leave the nest, are, except in strength 
of leg or wing, compietely developed 
both in color and in form; while birds 
of lower orders have to pass through 
a long apprenticeship before they can 
be said to be perfect in either. A 
young robin or a young thrush remain, 
in appearance, a young robin or a 
young thrush for many weeks after 
they have left the nest; while birds 
like the harrier, the gull, the gannet, 
the great northern diver go, for years, 
through a very kaleidescope of changes, 
before they can be pronounced to have 
come of full age. And it is on this 
early maturity of the raven, as well as 
on his high physical and intellectual de- 
velopment, that Professor Newton re- 
lies, when he places him at the top of 
the ornithological tree. 

The last raven’s nest in which I was 
specially interested was further within 
the heath country, on the Moreton es- 
tate, belonging to Mr. Frampton, an es- 
tate which, by its extent and its beauty, 
by its clear streams, by its big fir 
plantations and its clumps of bigh trees 
on isolated knolls dispersed over the 
heather, is calewlated to attract not 
only wading and swimming birds which 
abound there, but birds of prey, and, 
above all, the king of birds, the raven. 
I was walking home, late one evening, 
early in April, regretting that no raven 
was now ‘to be seen at Raven Tarn, or 
in the whole neighborhood, when I 
heard one single low note which I felt 
sure must be that of a raven. I looked 
up, and could just see him flying high 
in air, inward from the sea, and going, 
as hard as he could go, towards More- 
ton. I watched him out of sight, mak- 
ing. as it seemed to me, right for a 
clump of firs on a conical hill called 
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Millicent, some five or six miles “as 
the crow,” or as, I might say in this 
instance, the raven “flies”; and I was 
convinced that, at that time of the 
evening, he must be going straight to 
his home, and that, at that time of the 
year, his home must be his nest and his 
little ones. Next day, I followed, as 
nearly as I could, in his viewless track, 
and there, in the biggest tree of the 
clump and looking over a wide swamp, 
was the raven’s nest, and in it five 
fully-fledged young birds. I managed 
to bring one of them safely down ir a 
handkerchief, in my teeth; and, for 
seventeen years afterwards it remained 
one of the most delightful of our pets 
and most amusing of our companions 
at Harrow. 

A few words about the raven as a pet. 
No bird, I think, is his equal in this 
capacity, whether we look at his in- 
tense sociability, his queer secretive- 
ness, his powers of mimicry, his inex- 
haustible store of fun and mischief. 
You have never got to the bottom of 
him. He is always learning something 
fresh. No bird has a more elaborate 
development of the vocal organs, and 
no bird, not even a parrot, makes more 
use of them. He will catch up any 
sound which takes his fancy, from his 
own name Ralph, or Grip, or Jacob, 
to a short sentence, and the latter he 
will practice, with only a few “flashes 
of silence,” by the hour together. His 
voice is so human that it has often been 
mistaken for a man’s. Anecdotes about 
him abound. Here is a sample or two 
of them. One raven, kept near the 
guard-house atChatham, managed more 
than once to “turn out” the guard, who 
thought they were summoned by the 
sentinel on duty. Another, the favorite 
of a regiment, of which I used to hear 
much when I was young, would walk 
demurely on to the parade-ground, take 
his place by the side of the command- 
ing officer, and, in defiance of military 
discipline, repeat, with appropriate in- 


tonations, each word of command. The 
stable-yard of a country inn in the 
olden time, a brewer’s yard in more 
recent times, formed an_ excellent 
“school for scandal” for a pet raven, 
who would not only learn to imitate 
all the sounds made by all the animals 
or birds which frequented the spot, but 
would pick up “stable language” or 
brewing language with a somewhat 
objectionable facility. One raven, kept 
at the “Elephant and Castle,” when 
that famous hostelry was the resort of 
four-horse coaches rather than of om- 
nibuses, would take his place in an 
outward-bound coach, the observed of 
all observers, by the side of a coach- 
man who had won his heart, and re- 
turn in a homeward-bound coach which 
he met on the road, by the side of an- 
other favorite Jehu. Another raven, 
kept at the “Old Bear” inn at Hunger- 
ford, struck up a close friendship with 
a Newfoundland dog. When the dog 
broke his leg the raven waited on him 
constantly, catered for him, forgetting 
for the time his own greediness, and 
rarely, if ever, left his side. One night, 
when the dog was by accident shut 
within the stable alone, Ralph succeed- 
ed in pecking a hole through the door, 
all but large enough to admit his body. 
Another, kept in a yard in which a big 
basket sparrow-trap was sometimes 
set, watched narrowly the process from 
his favorite corner, and managed, 
when the trap fell, to lift it up, hoping 
to get at the sparrows within. They, of 


_course, escaped before he could drop 


the trap. But, taught by experience, 
he opened communications with an- 
other tame raven in an adjoining yard, 
and the next time the trap fell, while 
one of them lifted it up, the other 
pounced upon the quarry. Wild ravens 
have, in like manner, been observed, 
upon occasion, to hunt their prey in 
couples. 

The strange story of yet another ra- 
ven I owe, in outline, to Mr. John 
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Digby, of the Middle Temple, who got 
it from his friend, the owner, and saw 
much of what it relates. A female 
raven, known at that time to be sixty 
years of age, and who had passed 
much of her early and middle life with 
a strange companion, a blind porcupine, 
was given, in the year 1854, by Mr. J. 
H. Gurney, the well-known ornitholo- 
gist, to the rector of Bluntisham in 
Huntingdonshire. She seemed so dis- 
consolate at the loss of her surround- 
ings, that her new owner, failing to 
get another raven, managed to secure 
a seagull as her companion. A warm 
friendship soon sprang up between 
the birds. They followed one another 
about everywhere, and the raven used 
often to treat her companion to pieces 
of putrid meat which she had buried, 
for her own consumption, in the shrub- 
beries. These were delicacies in the 
eyes of the raven, but they were not 
so good for the gull. In course of time, 
whether from indigestion or not, the 
gull fell ill and the raven became more 
assiduous than ever in her attentions, 
never leaving him and plying him with 
her most nauseous tit-bits. The gull 
grew worse, aS was, perhaps, natural 
under the treatment, and less compan- 
ionable; and, one day, when he posi- 
tively refused to touch a more unsa- 
vory morsel than usual which the raven 
had denied to herself, and, doubtless, 
thought to be a panacea, the raven, in 
a fit of fury at the ingratitude of her 
patient, fell upon her friend, killed it, 
tore it to pieces, and, burying half of 
it for future consumption, devoured the 
rest. 

We know little enough of our own 
hearts, still less of one another’s, but 
how infinitely less do we know of the 
animals who are our most constant 
companions, most of all, of our pet 
birds! Such intense affection, followed 
by such uncontrollable rage at a fan- 
cied slight, one may have known in 
man, but who would expect it in a 
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raven? Was it a reversion to type, to 
original savagery, just as a Negro, ap- 
parently civilized and Christianized, 
has been known, on returning to the 
Niger coast, within a year, to go back 
to his human sacrifices and cannibal- 
ism, or as the Fuegians described by 
Darwin, who, after a long visit to Eng- 
land, reverted, after their return to 
their native land, to their old customs, 
the eating of putrid whale blubber, and 
the suffocating of their old women? Or 
was it a crowning proof of love, such 
as is given by some animals to their 
young, when they think they can save 
them in no other way, or by such sav- 
ages as those described by Herodotus, 
who thought it was the basest ingrati- 
tude not to kill and eat their aged 
parents? We know not; but any bird 
which has a nature so inscrutable, so 
passion-ravaged, capable of such fierce 
extremes and such violent revulsions 
of feeling, possesses a personality of its 
own, and has that within it, from 
which a whole Greek tragedy, nay, a 
second Medea, might be well evolved. 
It should be added that the bird was 
still living in 1874. At that extreme 
age, she bethought herself, for the first 
time, of making a nest on the ground, 
in which she laid some eggs, all of 
which she soon afterwards devoured. 

Of course, a tame raven is an arrant 
thief, and if you let him loose you must 
expect to pay for your amusement. 
Anything bright especially attracts 
him. A butler who had lost spoon 
after spoon, and had thrown the blame 
upon everyone but the real offender, at 
last saw Ralph with the proverbial 
“silver spoon in his mouth,” watched 
him sneak off to the hole which served 
him for a savings bank, and found 
therein not only the spoon which he 
had missed, but others which he had 
not. The bank, on this occasion, paid 
compound interest on the deposit. 

One of my own tame ravens, a na- 
tive of Raven Tarn, had the run of a 
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stable-yard, of a garden, and of a field 
—in fact, pretty well also of the whole 
of the adjoining village of Stafford; 
and no small bey, home for the holi- 
days, for the first time, from school, 
could prove a greater imp of mischief 
than he. He led the pigeons, the ducks, 
the hens of the stable-yard a sad life; 
but he gave the cocks a wide berth, 
except when they were busy fighting, 
and then he would attack them in safe- 
ty and with perfect impartiality, from 
the rear. When a favorite cat was 
walking demurely and daintily across 
the yard, Jacob, with a few quiet side- 
long hops, would come up behind, his 
head also on one side, as always when 
meditating mischief, give her a sharp 
nip in the tail, and testify his delight 
at the panic he had created by a loud 
croak. He had private stores every- 
where of sticks, bones, buttons, nails, 
thimbles, and even halfpence, some of 
which were not discovered till after his 
death, and then chiefly by his name- 
sake, and successor, and residuary 
legatee. If you ever noticed him put- 
ting on a particularly nonchalant air, 
you might be quite sure he had 
some stolen treasure in his mouth 
which he was particularly anxious 
to stow away unobserved. He was 
the friend of everyone in the vil- 
lage, but the marplot of all who had 
any work to do in it. Did he see the 
gardener bedding out, with especial 
eare, any particular plant, he would 
select it for his special attention, as 
soon as the gardener’s back was 
turned. Did he see a laborer in the 
allotment “setting” a row of his beans, 
as soon as he was gone, the raven 
would follow in his footsteps, dig them 
up one by one, and drop them, one on 
the top of another, into a hole of bis 
own. Did a well-dressed man, some- 
thing perhaps of a dandy, drop a new 
lilac kid glove, the raven would be off 
with it in a moment, dodge all his 
pursuers, and, the moment the pursuit 


slackened, would begin to pick it to 
pieces and would continue his work, 
each time the pursuers halted for 
breath, till it was a thing of shreds 
and tatters. He would follow me about 
for a walk of a mile or so, and if he 
happened to meet a dog, there was a 
great show of excitement and fury on 
both sides; but each had too much re 
gard for his own safety to come to 
close quarters. It was a case of cave 
corvum quite as much as of cave canem. 

Most villages in Dorset—as is, I sup- 
pose, the case in other counties—have 
at least one happy or unhappy imbe- 
cile, living among them who—such is 
the kindliness of the people—is almost 
always the village pet rather than the 
village butt. The raven soon detected 
the weakness of the Stafford imbecile 
and would demonstrate around him 
and make vigorous attacks on his legs 
whenever he passed through the yard. 
He showed similar insight and con- 
tempt for intellectual weakness, when 
I kept him for a term or two in the 
gardens of Trinity College, Oxford. The 
son of the gardener, who helped his 
father in the more mechanical part of 
his work, happened not to be strong in 
his mind. The raven instantly recog- 
nized the difference between them, and 
while he never molested the father in 
his work, he never left the son alone 
in his. Sometimes he would fly up to 
my window while I was giving a lec- 
ture, it may be on some Greek play, to 
my pupils, and would interpolate re- 
marks which, if they were a sore in- 
terruption to the lecture, seemed often 
quite as much to the point as some of 
the remarks of the Chorus, through 
which we were painfully laboring. He 
was quite impervious to rain or frost 
or show. When the snow was deep on 
the ground, he would play in it or roli 
over in it like a dog. He chose for his 
roosting-place the ridge of a thatched 
wall in a very exposed place in the 
allotments, and stuck to it through all 
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weathers. Pets usually come to a sad 
or premature end. Waterton’s pet 
raven, Marco, perished from a blow of 
one of his best friends, an angry coach- 
man, on whom, in a moment of play or 
of excitement, he had inflicted a sharp 
nip. So sharp and strong is a raven’s 
beak that he can hardly ever touch the 
hand without bringing blood and cut- 
ting rather deep. Dickens’s pet raven 
“Grip,” developed an “unfortunate 
taste for white paint and putty,” and 
died of the slow poison, as is nar: 
rated in Dickens’s own preface to 
Barnaby Rudge and at greater length 
in his Life by Forster. My pet raven, 
“Jacob,” met with the most ignomini- 
ous and unworthy fate of all. He ei- 
ther walked or slipped into a barrel of 
liquid pigs’-wash and was found by 


me therein. An open verdict of “found 
drowned” was ali that could be said 
about him. 


Another pet raven from Millicent 
Clump could not be allowed such un- 
fettered liberty at Harrow, as he might 
have had in his native air of Dorset. 
He was kept in a large aviary where, 
if his opportunities for mischief were 
less, his progress in language was 
greater. His own name “Jacob” and 
that of the gardener, “Holloway,” he 
would repeat in half-a-dozen different 
tones. “Come on” he would say, now 
in a commanding, now in a hectoring, 
now in a persuasive tone, and, now 
again, in the most confidential of whis- 
pers. This last was a great effort. He 
would bend his body right down to the 
perch on which he stood, open his 
wings, and every feather in his body 
would stand erect or would move in 
sympathy with it. But his pleasure 
was in proportion to his pain. He 
loved, as a clever parrot does, to call 
forth a peal of laughter, and though 
he could not laugh himself—it was al- 
most the only human achievement that 
he did not attempt—his eye showed 
that he knew all about it. “How’s 
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that?” 


“Out,” was a question and an- 
swer which he picked up for himself 
from a cricket-yard at some little dis- 


tance. A bad cough, which I had, he 
managed to imitate so well that people 
who passed down the adjoining lane 
thought it inconsiderate of me to ex- 
pose a gardener who had such a hack- 
ing cough to all weathers in my gar- 
den. He was a capital “catch.” Black- 
berries thrown to him—as boys throw 
a ball to one another when practising 
themselves at “catch’—he would man- 
age to intercept, whether thrown high 
or low, quickly or slowly, from his cen- 
tral perch, by a dexterous movement 
of his neck and beak, without ever 
shifting his position, and hardly ever 
missing one, even on its rebound, when 
thrown against the opposite wall of the 
cage. Morsels of food given to him he 
would pack, one after the other, into 
the expansive skin of his lower man- 
dible, till it was puffed out like a 
pouch; and he then would look at you 
with a queer and knowing ‘‘where-are- 
they-all-gone-to?” sort of expression. 
When he had given you time to guess, 
he would gravely reproduce them, one 
after the other, and proceed to hide 
them in various parts of his cage, pat- 
ting them down under sand or stones 
or rubbish of any kind, and then again 
would disinter them as quickly as chil- 
dren do a doll which they have buried 
in their play, with a genuine epyxa 
look. The key of his cage-door, if it 
were left open by chance, he would 
whip out in a moment, and hide it in 
his very best hiding-place, and visibly 
enjoy the trouble he gave you in look- 
ing for it. He pecked a small hole 
into the next compartment of the avi- 
ary, in which I kept, sometimes an 
eagle owl, sometimes a kestrel hawk; 
and it was his supreme delight to filch 
away a bit of food which the owl or 
the kestrel, in their comparative stupid- 
ity, sometimes left near it. One day, 
the kestrel himself, in a moment of for- 
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getfulness, came too near the hole. The 
raven caught him by the leg; and it 
was soon all over with him. 

It may be well, before I close, to say 
a word or two upon the thoughts that 
men have had about the raven. How 
is it that, while some nations appear 
to regard him with affection, with re- 
spect, with religious veneration, others 
look upon him with fear, with hatred, 
with disgust? How is it that, in some 
latitudes, he is sacrosanct, in others, 
an outlaw and an ogre? A _ prophet 
may be a prophet of either good or 
evil, and the raven has been almost 
universally regarded as a prophet of 
evil. Is it best to propitiate or to ig- 
nore and defy him? When observed 
by the Roman augurs he was generally 
on the left hand; and he not only fore- 
sees evil, he gloats over it, he helps to 
bring it on. Danger and disgrace, 
disease and death, are to him the 
breath of his life. In them he holds 
a ghastly revelry. Like the splendid 
personification of Death itself in Para- 
dise Lost, he can sniff them from afar. 
He hovers over a house in which there 
is to be a death, even before the dis- 
ease, which is to be its precursor, has 
appeared. He is on the field of battle, 
ready for the feast, long before the car- 
nage has begun. His mysterious, his 
uncanny powers, his means of aveng- 
ing himself for a wrong, do not cease 
with his life." The enchantress Medea, 
when she is mixing a life-potion by 
which to restore, in defiance of the 
Fates, her aged father to the bloom of 
his youth, drops into the cauldron, like 
the weird sisters, first the most potent 
herbs and simples of her country, then 
the bones and body of an owl, then 
some slices of wolf, and, last and best 
of all, the head and beak of a raven 
who had seen nine generations of men 
pass away. The medicine man, among 
the North American Indians, is said, 
when he is peering into the future, to 
earry on his back three raven-skins 
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- with their tails fixed at right angles 


to his body, while on his head he 
wears a split raven-skin, so fastened 
as to let the huge and formidable beak 
project from the forehead.’ In Sweden, 
it was long believed that the ravens 
which croaked by night in the forest 
swamps and wild moorlands were the 
ghosts of murdered persons, whose 
bodies had been concealed there by 
their undetected murderers, and had 
not received Christian burial. Beliefs 
like these have often given a partial 
protection to the raven in countries 
where he most needed it. People, like 
the Highlanders, who are quite willing 
that others should kill the raven, are 
not often willing to kill one them- 
selves. Others, who would on no ac- 
count shoot a raven, are willing to put 
down a strychnined egg for him, leav- 
ing him to be, as they flatter them- 
selves, the agent of his own destruc- 
tion. “Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked, but my hand shall not be 
upon thee.” To this day, in England, 
the prosperity of many a great family 
is supposed to depend upon the safety 
of the raven which has deigned to make 
his domicile under its protection. If he 
meets a violent death, a member of the 
family is sure to die within the year. 

Is it true or not true—another curi- 
ous and current belief—that the raven 
lives to an immense age, some say to 
a hundred or even to three hundred 
years? Old Hesiod is the father of the 
belief, and he is supported, more or 
less, by a host of ancient writers, the 
elder Pliny, Cicero, Aristophanes, Hor- 
ace, Ovid, and Ausonius.. Popular 
opinion in modern times quite agrees 
with them, as expressed in the High- 
land proverb, somewhat modified from 
Hesiod: 


Thrice the life of a dog is the life of 
a horse, 

Thrice the life of a horse is the life 
of a man, 


' N. Stanley’s “British Birds,” p. 187. 
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Thrice the life of a man is the life of at all events of the good old times 


a stag, 
Thrice the life of a stag is the life of 
a raven. 


There cannot be so much smoke with- 
out some fire behind it; and I am in- 
clined to think that a raven does live 
to a great age for a bird, and that 
Horace’s epithet for the raven, annosus, 
and Tennyson’s “‘many-wintered crow” 
are justified by facts. But the belief in 
its extreme age rests, I suspect, on one 
of its most touching characteristics, its 
intense hereditary attachment to the 
spot, a particular cliff, a particular 
grove, a particular tree, where its an- 
eestors, where itself, and where its 
young have been born and bred. The 
most striking instance that has come 
within my own knowledge was at the 


home of my own grandfather, the 
Down House, Blandford. In a fine 
clump of beeches in a_ plantation 


named Littlewood, in the middle of the 
down, a raven used to build year after 
year. Year after year, the hen bird 
was shot upon the nest by an insensate 
gamekeeper; and, year after year, the 
male bird came back with a new mate 
to share her predecessor’s fate; at last, 
the male bird was shot as well, and 
the gamekeeper thought that he had 
done with them for ever. But a fresh 
pair, doubtless birds of the same stock 
which had been hatched there safely 
before the reign of the blood-thirsty 
gamekeeper had begun, came next year 
and shared the same fate. Since then, 
the place knows them no more. 

The same spirit of local attachment, 
I have repeatedly observed, brings a 
pair of ravens, which, for some reason 
or other, have forsaken a former home, 
to revisit it. Flying high in air over 
it, they drop, as it were, from the 
clouds upon it, perch upon the favorite 
trees, and outdo themselves, while 
there, in their garrulity, chattering, as 
is probable in so intensely conservative 
a bird, if not of Elijah and of Odin, 


which they have themselves known. 
Now it is probable, I think, that it is 
this local attachment of a pair of ra- 
vens to a particular wood or tree 
which has given rise to the belief that 
the raven is a very Nestor among 
birds, a Nestor in age, as well as in 
wisdom and eloquence. Two or three 
generations ago, a “raven-tree,” “the 
pest or the pride of the village,” it 
might be called according to the point 
of view, could be pointed out in many 
spots, in almost every county in Eng- 
land, The oldest inhabitant, a man per- 
haps of eighty or ninety years, could 
not “mind” the time, nor his father 
before him, no, nor his father again 
before him, he would say with honest 
pride, when “the raven” was not there. 
He must therefore be older than him- 
self, as old, probably, as his grand- 
father, his father, and himself put to- 
gether! 

But if the raven has been a bird of 
evil repute and has had a bad time of 
it in many parts of Burope, it has been 
quite otherwise in Scandinavia and its 
dependencies; for there the raven was 
the sacred bird of Odin, his spy, his 
messenger, his pioneer, his minister for 
war all in one. The banner of those 
“kings of the sea” was itself made in 
the shape of a raven, and was so con- 
structed that when a fresh breeze bel- 
lied it, it looked as if the raven was 
fluttering its wings for flight; and sure- 
ly, no banner that was ever borne be- 
fore a conquering host, not the Laba- 
rum of Constantine, not even the Cres- 
cent of the Saracens, not the Cross of 
the Crusaders, nor the Oriflamme of 
the French, carried such terror with it, 
as did the raven of the Norsemen 


among those on whom he was to make 
his fatal swoop. But happily the raven- 
standard did not always lead its fol- 
lowers to victory; and the capture of 
one such standard was a turning point 
in the fortunes of the English nation 
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and of the best and greatest of English 
kings. Ragnar Ludbrog, a famous sea- 
king, was believed to have been stung 
to death by serpents, in the dungeon of 
the Northumbrian king, lla, who had 
taken him prisoner. His sons swore 
to avenge him by conquering England, 
and his daughters managed to weave, 
in one noontide, the mysterious “Rae- 
fan” or raven-standard, which was to 
accompany them, and to help and to 
witness the conquest. Did it appear to 
flap its wings as they marched into 
battle, it was a sure omen of victory. 
Did they hang listessly by his side, it 
was a sure presage of defeat. The for- 
tunes of Alfred the Great were in that 
year, the year 898, at their very low- 
est. England had been reduced by the 
Danes to Wessex; and Wessex had 
shrunk to the Isle of Athelney. The 
first battle was fought in North Devon. 
Whether the raven flapped or drooped 
his wings, the Saxon Chronicle does not 
tell us; but 890 of the warriors who 
followed it were slain, and the raven 
itself was captured. The good news 
put fresh heart into the faithful few 
who had clung to their king in his dis- 
tress. He burst forth from his island 
fasiness, and the capture of the raven 
was soon followed by the crowning vic- 
tory of Ethandun, by the surrender and 
baptism of Guthrum and his followers, 
and by the Peace of Wedmore. Wes- 
sex was saved, and, through Wessex, 
England. 

One more appeal, as in the case of 
the owls, to those who love, or who 
are capable of loving, what is wild in 
nature, and I have done. Cicero tells 
us that, after the wholesale plunder- 
ings of Verres in Sicily, the duty of the 
guide who took you over a town which 
had formerly abounded in the richest 
treasures of Greek art was no longer 
to show you those treasures, but only 
mournfully to point to the places in 
which they had once been. So is it 
with the ravens. The “oldest inhabi- 
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tant” of a village here and there may 
still point, with pride and pleasure, to 
a raven clump or a raven tree; but 
where now are the ravens? Sir Thomas 
Browne, writing of ravens in Norfolk 
two hundred years ago, said, “Ravens 
are in great plenty near Norwich; and 
it is on this account that there are so 
few kites there.” And, as late as 1829, 
another observer in Norfolk says, “This 
bird is found in woods in every part of 
the county.”* Now there are none at 
all. They have followed the way of 
the kite. Mr. Hudson was told by the 
old head keeper on the forest of Ex- 
moor where ravens surely could do 
little harm, that, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, he trapped fifty-two ravens 
in one year. What wonder that now 
there is not one to be heard there? In 
Dorset, besides those spots which I 
have known, in my own time, to be 
tenanted and afterwards abandoned by 
ravens, I have ascertained that a gen- 
eration or two ago they still built in 
Sherborne Park in one of the noble 
Scotch fir-trees planted there by Pope, 
and in Bryanston Park, on Rempston 
Heath and Bloxworth Heath, in Came 
Park and on Galton Common, at Mil- 
ton Abbey and Buckland Newton, in 
the Coombe of Houghton and the 
Coombe of Bingham’s Melcombe, and 
—perhaps the most fitting place of all 
—on the ruins of Corfe Castle, just as 
they once built on Glastonbury Tor, in 
the adjoining county of Somerset. 
What would not Corfe Castle and Glas- 
tonbury Tor gain in impressiveness, if 
there were ravens there still? If only 
they were to be strictly protected, as 
they always have been at Badbury 
Rings, they might, owing to that 
strong hereditary local attachment 
which I have described, be, even now, 
drawn back to some of their ancestral 
homes. 


“The raven,” says the author of 


* “Birds of Norfolk,” by H. Stevenson, 
p. 257. 























Birds of Wiltshire, “is no mean orna- 
ment of a park, and speaks of a wide 
domain, and large timber, and an an- 
cient family; for the raven is an aris- 
tocratic bird and cannot brook a con- 
fined property and trees of young 
growth. Would that its predilection 
were more humored and a secure re- 
treat allowed by the larger proprietors 
on the land.” The great landowner is, 
in my opinion, not so much to blame, 
except for the easy-going laissez-faire 
which allows him to put a gun into 
the hands of an unobseryant, illiterate, 
and often blood-thirsty gamekeeper, 
and leaves him to do exactly what he 
likes with it. A great landowner does, 
us a rule, take some pride in “showing” 
a fox whenever it is wanted. A her- 
onry, if he is happy enough to possess 
one, he regards as the crowning glory 
of his park, even if the herons do make 
free with the inhabitants of his waters. 
He likes to hear that a rare bird is to 
be seen on his estate, and he will some- 
times tolerate, perhaps even rejoice at, 
the presence of an otter in his osier- 
beds, or of a badger in his sandy hills. 
It is the non-resident “shooting ten- 
ant,” or worse still, “the syndicate of 
shooting tenants,” who are the arch- 
enemies of all wild life. A shooting 
tenant has, with few marked excep- 
tions, hardly any bowels of compassion 
for anything but his game. A “syndi- 
cate” has none at all. A shooting ten- 
ant, of course with the same excep- 
tions, values his land only for the head 
of game that he can get out of it, and 
visits it, chiefly or only, when the time 
for the battue has come. He pays his 
gamekeeper so much per head of game, 
and the gamekeeper makes it his busi- 
ness to destroy everything that is not 
game. 

Under these sinister influences many 
of our most interesting birds and ani- 
mals are ceasing to exist. The bustard 


3 Quoted by Mr. Hudson in his ‘“{Birds and 
Man,” p. 119. 
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and the bittern, owing to the increase 
of the population and the reclamation 
of the fens, are things of the long past. 
The buzzard, the harrier, and the pere- 
grine falcon are becoming rarer and 
rarer. The fork-tailed kite is as dead 
as Queen Anne. The Cornish chough 
is nearly as extinct as the Cornish lan- 
guage. The principle of a preserve for 
interesting wild animals, such as would 
otherwise be extirpated, has been es- 
tablished by the Americans, on an ex- 
tensive scale, in the Yellowstone Park. 
It has been secured by the British 
Legislature, thanks chiefly to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Edward N. Buxton, in a 
part of Somaliland and elsewhere in 
Africa; and a similar preserve, on a 
small scale, which might be well ex- 
tended to the New Forest, has been set 
apart by the Crown, in Wolmer Forest 
in Hampshire. No tribute could be 
more appropriate to the memory of 
Gilbert White, none would have given 
him more pleasure, than the consecra- 
tion in perpetuity of a region through 
which he so often wandered, to the 
wild animals and birds which he so 
keenly loved. 

But why should not every large es- 
tate, if its owner be resident upon it, 
as is still happily the case in most 
parts of England, and if he have any 
love for real wild life, become, in it- 
self, a sort of sanctuary? There is a 
balance in nature which man never 
transgresses but at his cost. Witness 
it,.the wholesale destruction of owls 
and hawks, and the portentous in- 
crease of rats and mice. There is a 
principle of “live and let live,” which 
enlightened self-interest no less than 
the public good, sentiment no less than 
reason, demand. There may be as 
much game on an estate as any true 
and moderate sportsman can desire; 
but is there not also room in it for the 
wild swoop of the sparrow-hawk, for 
the graceful hovering of the kestrel, 
for the solemn hoot of the owl, for the 
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harsh scream of the jay, for the cheer- 
ful chatter of the magpie and the jack- 
daw? And among all the birds which 
charm the ear with their resonant 
cries, the eye by the beauty of their 
form, their color or their flight, the his- 
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toric imagination by the memories of 
the long past which are bound up with 
it, the raven, if only he can be induced 
to revisit and inhabit again the home 
of his ancestors, will always deserve 
the foremost place. 

R. Bosworth Smith. 





SERVANTS AND SERVICE IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, TOWN 


AND COUNTRY. 


When Garrick in 1759 put on the 
stage that trifling farce of James Town- 
ley’s, “High Life Below Stairs,” he was 
recording, poor as play and plot are, 
one of those rounded little satires upon 
his day which Moliére has taught us to 
look to for truth in miniature. Two 
sure mirrors to its social customs does 
every period set up, the comic stage 
and the comments of the intelligent 
foreigner—mirrors reflecting in isolated 
gleams and flashes those subtle influ- 
ences within the house of life which 
underlie and yet never can crystallize 
into history, because so essentially the 
expression of human nature and hu- 
man intercourse—varying, variable, yet 
always the same, constant in inconsist- 
ency—giving us, as it were, a series of 
skeleton pictures to limn in, salient 
characteristics which are the landmarks 
to the character of the whole. 

Comedy is one-sided, true—the search- 
light illuminating weaknesses, not the 
steady beacon-fire of impartial and 
well-regulated criticism. There was no 
idea in Townley’s or Garrick’s mind of 
presenting the brighter side of the 
question, those happier conditions 
which could and did exist even in the 
eighteenth century domestic relations 
between “master and man.” His dra- 


matis persone are bad masters who 
make bad servants; good masters who 
are the prey to their own truth; with 
one good servant—who is distrusted for 
the very honesty which forbade plaus- 
ible lying. Yet if an incomplete, it is an 
indispensable picture to any descrip- 
tion of the century. The aping by the 
servant of the manners, morals, names, 
and speech of the guests and masters 
gives the play its title:— 

“What an insufferable piece of as- 
surance it is,” says one of the masters, 
disguised as a spy and onlooker, “in 
some of these fellows to affect and im- 
itate their masters’ manners.” ‘What 
manners must those be which they can 
so imitate!” comes the retort. 


Come here, fellow servant, and listen 


to me, 

I’ll show you how those of superior 
degree 

Are only dependants, no better than 
we. 


Both high and low in his degree 

’Tis here fellow servant, and there fel- 
low servant, 

And all in a livery. 

See yonder fine spark in embroidery 
drest, 

Who bows to the great, and if they 
smile is blest. 

What is he, i’ faith, but a servant at 
best? 

Then we'll drink like our betters, 
laugh, sing, and love, 
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And when sick of one place to another 
we'll move, 

For with little and great the best joy 
is to rove! 


And then follow “‘Advices for Conduct” 
to Footman, Groom, and Coachman. 


F. Let it for ever be your plan 
To be the master, not the man, 
And do as little as you can. 
G. Never allow your master able 
To judge of matter in the stable. 
If he should roughly speak his 
mind, 
Or to dismiss you seem inclined, 
Lame the best horse, and break his 
wind. 
C. If your good master on you dotes, 
Ne’er leave his house to serve a 
stranger, 
But pocket hay and straw and oats, 
And let the horses eat the manger. 


There lies a whole world of meaning 
beneath the doggerel; it is the keynote 
to the governing principle of the so- 
ciety it satirizes. Never was there a 
period when in town circles—country 
life was more simple, and consequent- 
ly more exempt from these particular 
temptations—the morality dictating the 
domestic relations was lower than dur- 
ing the eighteenth century; at the 
depths of degradation because gov- 
erned by that worst form of immoral- 
ity, self-interest and a money-standard. 
The conduct of the few statesmen, such 
as Walpole, Pitt, and Canning, who 
left office as poor as they entered it, 
only accentuates the utter corruption 
of the system of government they 
served. Bribery ruled politics: “in- 
terest” every avenue to advance in the 
professions. Disruption was in the air; 
constant plots and rebellions against 
the reigning dynasty at home, and wars 
abroad, had loosened the old feudal 
instincts, broken down the mutual de- 
pendence of class on class, weakened 
the natural social distinctions with 


their privileges and responsibilities, in- 
stead bringing in all kinds of half-di- 
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gested foreign notions and customs, in- 
completely understood, and then by the 
wrong people. The great Methodist re- 
vival did not touch the upper classes, 
nor as yet the new philanthropic move- 
ment which spells such names as 
Burke, Howard, and Raikes, and whose 
ultimate results were to leaven society 
to its topmost layer. 

What is one to think of a state of 
society which made it possible for such 
an advertisement as this to appear in 
a public newspaper? It is from the 
“New York Gazette,” so late as May 
1, 1774: 


Servants, just arrived from Scotland, 
to be sold on board the Commerce, Cap- 
tain Fergusson, master, lying at the 
Ferry Stairs, among which are a num- 
ber of weavers, taylors, blacksmiths, 
nailers, shoemakers, butchers, hatters, 
and spinsters, 14 to 35 years of age. 
For terms apply to Henry White, or 
said master on board. 


There was need of a Clarkson and a 
Wilberforce at home! 

“Everyone laughs if one talks of re- 
ligion,” said Montesquieu, commenting 
upon what he saw of London life. 
There was nothing to promote disin- 
terestedness, or fidelity, or the feeling 
of personal attachment, and meantime 
the spirit of successful commercialism 
and the desire for gain were sweeping 
in as predominating influences. Every- 
thing had its price, from a borough seat 
to the post of gaoler ina common debt- 
ors’ prison. Walpole’s cynical addition, 
“And every man his price,” was true 
at least of the “system.” 

Extraordinarily obvious too must the 
evil have been, to draw out so harsh a 
comment as the Italian Jesuit Baptista 
Angeloni makes in his “Letters.” 

He came to England about 1736, de- 
scribing his impressions of the Eng- 
lish nation with the penetrating acumen 
given by his training, even if preju- 
diced in favor of foreign customs. He 
puts his finger at once not only on the 
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blot, but upon its cause—want of sim- 
plicity in living; that corrupting factor 
in social conditions, bound to bring ip 
its train presently a host of low motives 
in conduct, a false conception of life’s 
uses, a false estimate of its blessings, 
necessarily damaging to character, 
since the continual striving after effect 
simply in fact spells “self.” “The 
servant hears this theory of conduct 
promulgated whilst he stands behind 
his master’s chair; he sees him prac- 
tice it in life, and like a good pupil 
follows his example. The kingdom,” 
goes on Angeloni, “appears to me like 
those fruits which are extremely fair 
to the eye, and rotten at the core: the 
malady has begun from the heart. In 
this country profusion is luxury, and 
whatever costs most money is always 
extremely polite. For that reason,” 
he continues sarcastically, alluding to 
the appalling custom that prevailed of 
vailsgiving, “tipping” as we call it now, 
“it is polite to dine with the nobility, 
where you pay the servants for ten 
times as much as you eat!” 

Now this “‘vails” system it is which 
marks down, as it were, the uttterly 
debased condition of “service” in the 
eighteenth-century town circles. ‘Con- 
temporaries, both English and foreign, 
realized it. 


This giving of vails (says Angeloni) 
makes the place of a domestic a more 
comfortable place than many small 
trades. The nobility of no nations ap- 
pear so mean as the English. My lord 
looks on whilst his guest discharges 
the house by paying the servants, and 
no domestics are so insolent and so in- 
attentive because they know it is not 
from his lordship’s hands they receive 
their money. 


Vailsgiving was not an old custom, 
only reaching this height of absurd ex- 
cess with the eighteenth century. It 
was an abuse of the time-honored 


largesse which on the conclusion of a 
royal visit used to be distributed by the 
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king amongst the servants of his enter- 
tainer’s household, the host having the 
honor of kissing the royal hand. But, 
like many another well-intentioned and 
harmless fashion, it grew into accord 
with the temper of its age. Even so 
late as 1818 Dr. William King, Princi- 
pal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, described 
it as “a grievance demanding the in- 
terposition of law.” 

In 1799, Meister in his “Letters in 
England” comments upon the men in 
the packet boat asking for gratuities, 
and stoically observes: “It is a matter 
of account. In this country every in- 
dividual from the lord to the coachman 
seems to know better than in any other 
what is his just due, and what his fare 
is to be.” A foreigner might well be 
surprised at being called on to “pay 
for his dinner,” while the host stood by! 
One “quiz” wrote up over the door of 
his entertainer, ‘‘Fees for dining here 
are three half-crowns to be paid to the 
porter on entering the house: peers 
and peeresses to pay what more they 
think proper!’ The Duke of Ormond 
once asked Lord Poer, a Roman Catho- 
lic Irish peer, an officer of distinction 
and renown in the service of France, 
to dine. He refused, and on being 
pressed again and again, at last said, 
“If your grace will give me a guinea 
each time to pay your servants, I will. 
I am too poor else!” 

It was said that an Dnglish nobleman 
seldom got away from a dinner party 
under ten guineas in “fees,” distin- 
guished foreigners being mulcted in 
twenty guineas! 

There appeared in 1754 a letter in 
“The World” containing a scathing lit- 
tle satire which sums up very aptly the 
position in which both host and guest 
were placed by the abominable custom. 


I will teach you how to dine with a 
duke without being in any sense under 
an obligation. You must know that 
this noble lord, like others of his qual- 
ity, keeps a great number of servants, 
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which servants, when you sit down to 
table, his lordship, out of great com- 
plaisance, immediately makes over to 
you, and they become your servants 
pro tempore. They get about you, are 
very diligent, fetch you whatever you 
eall for, and retire with the tablecloth. 
You see no more of them till you want 
to go away. Then they are all ready 
again at your command, and instead 
of that form which you observed them 
standing in at table, they are drawn 
into two lines right and left, and make 
a lane, which you are to pass through 
before you can get to the door. Now 
it is your business to discharge the ser- 
vants, and for the purpose you are to 
take out your money, ply it first on 
your right hand, then on your left, 
then on your right, and then on your 
left again, till you find yourself in the 
street. And from thence comes that 
common method which all regular peo- 
ple observe of “paying as you go.” I 
know not so ridiculous a personage as 
the master of the house on such occa- 
sions. He attends you to the door with 
much ceremony, but is so conscious of 
the awkward appearance he must make 
as a witness to the expenses of his 
guests that you can observe him plac- 
ing himself in a position that he would 
have it supposed conceals from him 
the inhospitable transactions that are 
going on under his roof. He wears the 
silly look of an innocent man who has 
unfortunately broke in upon the retire- 
ment of two lovers, and is ready to 
affect, with great simplicity, that he 
has seen nothing! 


Some hosts did indeed rebel against 
the indignity. The Duke of Norfolk, 
Sir Francis Dashwood, and Mr. Spen- 
cer amongst the leaders of fashion had 
the courage to abolish the custom al- 
together from their houses, increasing 
the servants’ wages instead. 

The Society of Clerks in Edinburgh 
in 1760 actually promulgated a “System 
of Defence” against it, enacting that 
after Whit-sunday 1760 all their serv- 
ants should be forbidden to take vails, 
and that no members should give drink 
money. The reasons given were sim- 
ple and obvious: 
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It is destructive of the morals of ser- 
vants, and discreditable to the police 
of the kingdom; an interruption to hos- 
pitality and a tax on the hospitality of 
friends. 


This example was presently followed 
by the Faculty of Advocates, the 
Opera Club in London, the members 
of the Grand Jury in Northumberland, 
and the combined gentlemen of Wilt- 
shire. The attempt at reform showed 
how deeply rooted was the necessity. 

Other less strong-minded persons suc- 
cumbed to the evil, only making the 
best of a bad position by rendering it 
ludicrous. There is a story told of 
Lord Taaffe, an eccentric Irish noble- 
man, that his habit was to attend his 
guests to the door, and if they offered 
money, to say, “If you do give, give it 
to me, for it was 1 that did buy the 
dinner!” 

Another, aptly illustrating to what a 
level the laws governing social inter- 
course, manners, and hospitality had 
come, is told of a well-known colonel, 
who, whilst sitting at dinner, inquired 
of his host the names of his servants; 
“for I cannot pay for such a good din- 
ner, but I should like to remember the 
gentlemen in my will!” 

One eccentric nobleman, passing 
through the double row of servants all 
drawn up in array, solemnly shook 
each expectant hand, inquired after the 
owners’ health, and distributed golden 
pippins! 

Another, after patiently redeeming 
his hat, sword, cane, and cloak, to the 
very bottom of his purse, turned to the 
two remaining fellows waiting obse- 
quiously, laden with one glove apiece, 
and affably remarked, “Keep those, I 
will not trouble to buy them again. 
They are old and not worth a shilling!” 

Life was made not worth living, cer- 
tainly a dinner not worth eating, to 
non-payers, however. The harness was 
cut off the horses of “stingy” guests, 
or the axle pins of their carriage 
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wheels slyly taken out. The humorous 
side of this picture is well given by a 
correspondent to “The Tatler,” who 
“dined and did not pay.” 


I am a marked man. If I ask for 
beer, I am put off with a piece of 
bread. If I am bold enough to ask for 
wine, after a delay which would take 
away the relish were it good, I receive 
a mixture of the whole sideboard in a 
gravy glass. if I hold up my plate 
nobody sees me, so that I am forced 
to eat mutton with fish sauce, and 
pickles with my apple-pie! 


A servant, when “interviewed,” re- 
marked, in defence of the fashion: “It 
keeps off the impertinence of poor gen- 
tlemen, who may be glad of a good din- 
ner, and supports a decorum and dig- 
nity!” 

There could be no arguments in jus- 
tification, but the reasons, and excuses, 
for the extent of the canker were 
succinctly summed up by some wag, 
who, while scarcely meaning to be 
taken seriously, has, in fact, placed on 
record an admirable illustration from 
his own times of the proverb, Celui qui 
e’ercuse, 8’ accuse. 


Many servants (says he) are in the 
service of younger brothers, where 
non-payment of wages can only be 
remedied by the bounty of ladies of 
quality, who are fond of a cold chicken 
at the lodgings of the said master. Sec- 
ondly, the custom is necessary to the 
welfare of servants, since many ladies 
of fashion steal the card-money and 
wax candles [the recognized “per- 
quisites’” of the attendants] at the 
routs and dinners. Thirdly, the domes- 
tics of people of quality have nothing 
to do. They have, therefore, to amuse 
their idle hours somehow, which is 
expensive. And fourthly, others have 
such bad-humored masters that their 
spirits are quite broken, and really 
some compensation is necessary! 


As to the servants being badly paid, 
Angeloni declared they received far 
higher wages and were better fed in 


England than in any other country on 
earth. “The common maids have tea 
twice a day in all the parade of qual- 
ity, they make it their bargain, and 
this very article amounts to as much as 
the wages of servants in Italy.” Com- 
paring the status of foreign with Eng- 
lish servants, he remarks that in the 
Italy and France of his day a servant 
changing his situation lost his charac- 
ter. together with his chance of a pen- 
sion in old age, and that so both 
I'rench and Italian servants, though re- 
ceiving half the wages of the English, 
not reckoning “‘vails,”’ were on a much 
higher level, since faithful service was 
made its own reward, and good prin- 
ciples of character the essential con- 
ditions of employment. Angeloni was 
the critic of the world of fashion; but 
another contemporary, one of the Ducs 
de la Rochefoucauld, resident in Eng- 
land, and recording his impressions of 
provincial domestic life, seems to have 
been equally struck by the degree of 
actual comfort in which servants lived. 
He is describing the household of an 
ordinary English country gentleman, 
and according to him the servants 
formed the most expensive item in the 
yearly expenditure, on account of the 
lavish way in which they were clothed 
and fed. “Cette nourriture est ém- 
mense!”’ he exclaims. ‘They are always 
at table, which is kept laden with cold 
meats, tea, and other things from morn- 
ing to night; and are the laziest of 
people, with no duties beyond waiting 
at table, and occasionally dressing 
wigs!” 

It is worth noting how amazed both 
foreigners seem to have been at the 
habit of constant tea-drinking permit- 
ted to servants. Tea was selling then 
at something like twenty-five shillings 
a pound; it was a fashionable luxury. 
Contemporary diarists are constantly 
referring to the “exorbitant practice 
of tea-drinking.” In 1741 there was 
consumed about 750,000 pounds in 
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England. Only the rich could really 
afford it, and for servants to claim it 
as a right marks incidentally their 
strong position. Perhaps the scarcity— 
of women servants in particular, and 
in town—of which Defoe so bitterly 
complains, accounts in part for their 
being so well able to dictate terms. “‘In- 
stead of thirty or forty shillings, they 
now ask six or eight pounds a year,” 
he exclaims indignantly. His com- 
plaints, and picture of the Insubordi- 
mate Town-maid, unconsciously afford 
an excellent illustration of the contrast 
between the conditions of service in 
town and in the country. A country 
girl comes up, he tells us, to a place at 
three pounds a year, and no sooner is 
she settled than a committee of serv- 
ant-maids wait on her, who force her 
to insist on higher wages or else give 
warning. 


Nothing but silks and satins now for 
kitchen-wenches; a hard matter it is 
to know maid from mistress by their 
dress! Immediately the change begins: 
the neat’s leathern shoes must be ex- 
changed for laced ones with high heels, 
yarn stockings for fine worsted ones 
with silk clocks! Her high wooden 
pattens are kickt away for leathern 
clogs, and she must needs have a hoop, 
while her good linsey woolsey skirts 
are exchanged for silk ones four or five 
yards wide! 


Defoe is very rampant on the subject 
of reform. He proposed to make a 
law that forty shillings a year should 
be the fixed rate of wage for women 
servants, rising to five pounds, but not 
beyond, and only after seven years’ 
service. It was probably very seldom 
that any town servant stayed seven 
years in one place, but we are remind- 
ed of an ancient custom which existed 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
which bestowed a bounty of ten pounds 
upon any girl who remained seven 
years within its borders. Defoe also 
wished to make the wearing of liveries 
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compulsory and universal. They were 
already, however, a considerable addi- 
tion to expenditure in houses where 
worn, being always provided at the 
ruaster’s expense. In a little book pub- 
lished early in the century we find a 
scale of expenditure laid down for a 
“gventleman’s household consisting of 
twenty-five or thirty persons, with 
twenty or twenty-five servants,” all to 
live “genteelly and pleasantly” on 
1,2001. a year, which allows 170/. in 
wages and 50/. or 56l. for liveries. 
1,2001. income then represents about 
10,0001. in our money nowadays. The 
actual wages of servants in town were 
not fixed, “vails’” and perquisites mak- 
ing their staple income. “Card-money” 
was the chief source, the servants be- 
ing supposed to supply all cards used 
for play, and the players to leave some 
small sum behind them on the table. 
In those times of universal card-play- 
ing, when every man, woman, and 
child in London society made it their 
daily occupation, the “yearly revenue” 
must have been considerable. 

The duties of servants, either in town 
or country, were extremely varied—in 
the former because of the entire lack 
of all domestic regulation; in the lat- 
ter because the simplicity of life made 
of the household one family, and the 
servants so identified their interests 
with those of their masters that they 
were ready and willing to turn their 
hands to anything. Here in the “Pub- 
lic Advertiser” of 1776 we find a foot- 
man wanted to “shave, and dress 
wigs,” a year’s character being the only 
other qualification asked for. Another 
must be “used to rural affairs and the 
baking of household bread.” Here is 
one gentleman who needs in an attend- 
ant only two qualifications—that he 
“must have had small-pox and be sin- 
gle; and another who requires only “a 
sedate man, knowing chymestry.” It 
is, by the way, rather interesting to 
note that the word “menial” originally 
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came from the Latin intra menia, and 
implied a privileged rather than a 
despicable person. What would be 
thought now of such an advertisement 
as this? 


Wanted, for a family, who have 
bad health, a sober steady person, in 
the capacity of doctor, surgeon and 
apothecary. He must occasionally act 
in the capacity of butler, and dress 
hair and wigs. He will be required to 
read prayers occasionally and to preach 
a sermon every Sunday. The reason 
of this advertisement is that the family 
cannot any lenger afford the expense 
of the physical tribe, and wish to be at 
a certain expense for their bodies and 
souls 


It is pleasant to read at least that “a 
good salary will be given.” 

There is a saying, “God made the 
country, man the town!” and while the 
incompleteness of the remark leaps in- 
stantly ‘to one’s mind, since the Creator 
of the country is also the Creator of 
man, it does suggest just this inner 
truth of how fundamentally the dif- 
ferent conditions of life in the one as 
contrasted with those of the other are 
responsible for the diversities in human 
nature and consequently society. The 
very dullness and monotony, the nar- 
rowness of interests and prejudices of 
ignorance which characterized country 
existence a hundred years ago fostered 
that simplicity of feeling, and those 
primeval instincts of personal devotion 
—ties of man to man—which were so 
conspicuously lacking in court and Lon- 
don circles. Here is the first entry, 
September 29, 1774, in the diary of a 
yeoman-squire, Thomas Marchant, of 
Little Park, Hurst: 


Set 4 pigs to fatting yesterday. Paid 
John Gun 1 guinea. Went by Henfield 
to Steyning fair, and received 31s. 6d. 
of John Goffe as part paiment of 3 
guineas I had lent him. Met with J. 


Gold of Brighthelmstone at Bramber 
as we were coming home, and conclu- 
ded that he should have a load of my 
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wheat at 7/. 10s. We did not agree for 
any barley, because someone had told 
him that my barley was all mowburnt. 
Ned Grey kept holiday. The day was 
dry; we took in the evening 22 pigeons. 


The very insignificance of the details 
is full of meaning contrast to the com- 
plex emotions and doings that went to 
a “town” day. 


His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couch’d in a curious bed, 

Where care, mistrust, and treason wait 
on him! 


Each life owes something to the “qual- 
ités de ses défauts!” 

In the country familiar intercourse 
with and knowledge of each other con- 
trolled the relations of master and serv- 
ants. There was, to begin with, a more 
free admixture of classes, less separa- 
tion between the degrees of social rank. 
In a diary kept by a Mr. Turner, of 
Hothly, Sussex, is this entry: 


My whole family at church—myself, 
wife, maid, and two boys (apprentices). 
We dined off a piece of boiled beef. |! 
and the maid staid Communion. 


Turner was a man of education, visit- 
ing on terms of intimacy the gentry 
and big landowner, yet could “equal- 
ity” go further? All his household 
walk, eat, and live together. There was 
o lack of servants in the country, 
drawn from the yeoman and laboring 
classes; to get into a “good place” was 
considered a piece of good fortune for 
Nor did they read- 
Very 


any young woman. 
ily wish to leave their places. 
regular hours were kept; dinner at one 
or two o'clock, tea at five or six, a lit- 
tle card-playing and drinking, then to 
bed at nine, made up the day. 

With regard to wages, here are some 
entries from the diary of Mr. Anthony 
Stapley, of Hickstead Place, in 1730: 


Mary White began her year May Ist, 
and is to have ll. 5s. if she stay until 

















May, 1731. Paid Edw. Harland and 
George Virgoe % year’s wages each, 
31. Be. 


An amusing entry in another diary oc- 
curs in 1700: 


Paid John the coachman 4l. 3s. I 
payd him 2s. 6d. for Thos. Gates for 
a: goos, but he kept it for ale, and to 
widow Goldsmith, for mending his 
stockings, 1s. 6d. 


And what a contrast this next entry af- 
fords to Garrick’s satire: 


1704. Will Gates came to me as foot- 
man at 50s. per annum; he is to have 
a hat, coat, and breeches once in two 
years. If I turn him away the first 
year, I am to give him 5s. more, and 
take his livery. 


He stayed nine years, till his death; 
but a state of service wherein the 
servant guarded himself against the 
chances of dismissal argues well for 
the conduct of the masters. 

Two pounds and two pounds ten shil- 
lings were the usual wages for women 
servants; no man’s seems to have risen 
above six pounds. One entry is worth 
noting—it occurs in the diary of Mr. 
Timothy Burrell of Sussex—since it 
marks a curious social point: 


1743. March 25th. Richard Mitchell 
left my service, and I paid him 3l. 
10s. He came again on the 29th! 


This was to evade one of the provis- 
ions of the old poor law, which made a 
“service” of twelve months in any par- 
ish confer the right of receiving relief 
in case of sickness or old age out of the 
poor rates. It was a matter of par- 
ochial economy not to permit a “settle- 
ment,” so masters regularly discharged 
their servants before the year was up, 
and then re-engaged them. The late 
Rev. Edward Turner has placed a per- 
sonal reminiscence on record as to 
“faithful service,” telling us that his 
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own grandfather’s principal servant 
lived with him nearly half a century, 
and that it was his boast that he had 
waited at table on twelve squires, “in 
noways dahnted.” Probably servants 
in those days were equal to any 
emergency. A curious book, published 
early in the century, called “The 
Compleat Servant-maid,” gives us a 
surprising insight into what was the- 
oretically required of them. The title 
goes on, “Directing them how to qual- 
ifie themselves for any of these em- 
ployments”—here followa dozen “posts’* 
from waiting-woman to under-scullery- 
maid. “With a suppliment containing 
the choicest receipts and rarest secrets 
in physick and chyrugery. Also for 
salting and drying English hams. Also 
compleat market-man and woman, in 
buying fowl, fish, flesh &c. to prevent 
cheating.” The “rare secrets” may be 
dismissed! This “Recipe for the 
Plague” does not inspire confidence: 


Take a spoonful of running water, a 
good quantity of treacle to the bigness 
of a hazle nut. Temper all these to- 
gether. and heat it lukewarm, and 
drink every four-and-twenty hours, 


Nor would we care for the housewifely 
ingenuity that invented the following 
mode of making “sower ale new”: 


Burn chalk and oyster shells, beat 
them to powder, and put it in a bag, 
which hang in the ale! 


But it is worth noticing the “General 
Directions” as to conduct—they are re- 
freshing indications of a national con- 
science. All maids were to say their 
prayers and attend church, rise early, 
and endeavor to please, being both 
humble and modest. 


Be neat, cleanly, and housewifely in 
your cloths. Lay up what money can 
handsomely be spared. Do not keep 
familiarly with any but those with 
whom you may improve the time. If 
entrusted with secrets, preserve them. 
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Do not waste, or sit up a-junketing at 
night after your master and mistress 
are a-bed. 


The practical education necessary for 
each kind of situation then follows. A 
waiting-woman was to learn to dress 
well, preserve and carve well, write 
well and legibly, know languages and 
good English, and have some skill in 
arithmetic. Minute instructions for 
self-improvement in these particulars 
include the three styles of caligraphy— 
“mixed, Roman, and Italian; the right 
way of holding the pens—with the old, 
orthodox slant to the ear, elbow to the 
side, and fingers well cramped; also 
of “mending” them. She must have 
been a real treasure if ever existing, 
but the interest to us lies in the delib- 
erate attempt to ennoble domestic la- 
bor, by showing the distinct place it 
held in social economy, while, by train- 
ing the individual to a high sense of 
her or his own responsibilities, both 
service and servants were put on a 
dignified, if modest, footing of their 
own. In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” 
of 1787 some letters on this subject ap- 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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peared, which shows that the matter 
was really claiming attention from the 
serious-minded of the nation. 

A series of “Rules for Servants” are 
proposed, too long to quote, but em- 
bodying the highest principles of fidel- 
ity, loyalty, and honest service, which 
the writer suggests should be given to 
all children at school, to be learnt by 
heart, and repeated at the general 
meeting of trustees, a copper medal 
with the names of child and parish en- 
graved, “suspended by a loop of black 
or dark-blue ribbon,” to be placed with 
“solemn exhortation” round the neck 
of each child by some respectable gen- 
tleman in the presence of the congre- 
gation. 

The closing injunction is worth quot- 
ing: it is to such preceptors and mas- 
ters that the redeeming features of the 
century’s idea of “service” are due. 


Preserve your fidelity (he says), for 
a faithful servant is a jewel, and for 
whom no encouragement can be too 
great. And be strictly honest, for it is 
a shameful thing to be thought un- 
worthy of trust. 

Violet A. Simpson. 





LETTERS TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


(Being an Anatomy of Art contained in a few Letters addressed to Mr.——, and now 
published by permission of the writer.) 


My dear Nephew,—With a view to 
benefiting your race, perpetuating your 
memory, obtaining a ready passport to 
agreeable society, and—incidentally—in- 
creasing your income, you propose to 
write a book. And with a modesty and 
candor that surprise as much as they 
delight me, you desire in the first place 
some knowledge of how to construct 
this edifice of fancy. I admit that you 


might apply to a more responsible au- 
thority, but scarcely to one who would 
suffer so little inconvenience in parting 
with his philosophy. Furthermore, I 
observe that you give your mentor an 
entirely free hand, and apparently are 
prepared to welcome with equal cor- 
diality his directions for compiling a 
theological treatise, a volume of rounde- 
lays, or a book of cricketing statistics. 
That, no doubt, is the true spirit of 
learning, and by going to a sufficient 














variety of sources you should in time 
accumulate much interesting informa- 
tion. My own contribution to this fund 
will, however, deal only with those 
works of Imagination in Prose which 
are known as Novels; and to the best 
of my ability I shall try to show you 
how these are done. I should like you 
to remember, by the way, that if, now 
and then, I instinctively make an in- 
gratiating affectation of diffidence, this 
is not to be taken quite seriously. 

In its relations to Life the Novel is 
like the leters L-I-F-E which spell it, 
—as much an affair of symbols, con- 
ventions, and associations, and com- 
posed on as arbitrary a plan, as the 
shape and order of those letters. It 
is as though out of an endless coil of 
string, inextricably tangled, one cut a 
little piece with two clear ends, ar- 
ranged it in an orderly pattern, and 
drew a picture of that. This picture 
would neither be string nor endless 
tangle, and no more is the Novel Life. 

Your question now is (or ought to be 
if you are attentively following the ar- 
gument), How am I to perform with 
Life the equivalent of this feat? 

Well, my nephew, you first choose 
from the tangle of loving and lying 
and disinheriting and sinning and re- 
penting and quarrelling and dying, and 
all the other things that go on in the 
world, some bit that already suggests 
a pattern. This is the Original Idea, 
and the thinking of it is technically 
termed the Inspiration. 

Next, you cut out this bit or idea 
from the rest of the tangle and arrange 
it nicely, so as to have two ends, with 
some neat little loops and flourishes 
between. That is to say—to come more 
literally to the business in hand—you 
furnish the idea with suitable details, 
and provide the necessary characters, 
cutting into their lives at the moment 
the story opens, leaving everything in 
their existence unrecorded while they 
are on your stage except the events 
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you wish them to take part in, and 
finally dismissiag them for ever when 
these events have come to an orderly 
ending. 

This is called the Plot, as it is, or 
should be, in your head, and it is evi- 
dent that already a great departure has 
taken place from the real complexity 
and illogicality of life. 

Lastly, you draw a picture of this; 
that is to say, you put your plot into 
the most appropriate words your vo- 
cabulary supplies. With this process, 
which is termed Literary Labor, all 
trace of actuality disappears. Instead 
of creatures of three dimensions and 
various colors performing a million of 
complicated motions in a world as in- 
tricate as themselves; instead even of 
the bright, fragmentary picture of 
them in your mind’s eye,—you have 
now merely some little symbols all 
black and of two dimensions only, 
which simply set the reader’s mind 
working, and make it, if they can, re- 
trace the actual road and see the coun- 
tries of which they are the map. If 
your hero goes into battle and you wish 
to convey the roaring of cannon, you 
write the word “bang” with a note of 
exclamation. If he kisses the heroine, 
you describe this electrifying sensation 
by saying “he was transported with 
rapture.” In fact you simply say to 
your reader, “Kindly conjure up so- 
and-so as vividly as possible. I shall 
supply you with a set of words to as- 
sist your imagination”; much as a doc- 
tor supplies a draught and the patient 
does the rest. 

Your object, then, at every stage in 
your novel-making must be to discover 
the water-worn channels in your read- 
er’s mind, so that by means of one of 
these your own stream of romance 
may flow more readily and make a 
goodlier torrent; otherwise your sym- 
bols might be Chinese characters in- 
stead of English for all the images 
they will awaken in his brain. It is 
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precisely here that the cunning and ex- 
perienced professional scores his points 
and makes his income; and the most 
useful, and I flatter myself unique, 
feature of these epistles will be the il- 
lustrations of how this is done, and the 
short cut you will learn thereby to the 
orchard of experience, 

First for a moment let us consider 
this reader’s mind, and let it be an 
average sample, the mind of “the man 
in the street,” as the phrase is. It 
will be found to enter with pleasure to 
itself and profit to you into certain old 
situations and ancient problems, time 
after time, probably till life ceases on 
the earth. To give you an exhaustive 
list of these would scarcely be fair to 
less happily advised contemporaries, 
but here are one or two to try your 
new nib upon. Any obvious blend of 
the pathetic and heroic (eg., expiring 
soldier simultaneously saving colors 
and exclaiming ‘‘Mother!’); Impropri- 
ety seriously, and Religion melodra- 
matically treated; Love when crossed, 
indiscreet, or what an eminent man 
has called “kitchy-witchy”; and the 
whole field of Crime. Dozens more 
you will doubtless discover for your- 
self, but each item I have mentioned 
may be guaranteed to have a path 
ready made for it in the mind we are 
considering. 

Your obvious road to success, then, 
is along one of these paths, and in 
choosing your particular right-of-way 
I should strongly advise you to follow 
one of two principles. Either take a 
well-trodden, advertised-by-all-tourist- 
agencies, popular road—as, for in- 
stance, a county family with a doubt- 
ful succession to the baronetcy and a 
mystic bracelet; or else make a daring 
affectation of originality. Let your 
hero be a red-haired amateur chimney- 
sweep, for example, and let him have 
an encounter with a rattlesnake in a 
flue; the scene being laid in some 
South American republic nobody has 





yet written about. All Defoe and most 
of Smollett can thus be palmed off as 
“fresh,” or even “striking.” 
Sometimes, it is true, the most as- 
tonishing results may be obtained by 
an appeal to seldom-touched sympa- 
thies and curiosities; or by simply hold- 
ing up to Nature so bright a mirror 
that passers-by are arrested by the 
very clearness of the reflection: but to 
do these things successfully requires a 
habit of independent reflection and a 
self-confidence in employing material 
thus ground out of experience, that I 
cannot take for granted in laying down 
general principles for a Man of Let- 
ters. Besides, if you are so much clev- 
erer than your uncle as this would im- 
ply, what is the use of my instructing 
you?—Your affectionate and well-inten- 
tioned Uncle. 


II. 


My dear Nephew,—To come now to the 
kernel of the matter. You have de- 
cided, let us say, to make an appeal to 
that love of robust adventure and the 
more elementary virtues which so hon- 
orably distinguishes Englishmen. Sup- 
pose you select as your original idea 
the fascinating notion of a young man 
who shall come into his own, or some- 
body else’s, patrimony after many hair- 
breadth adventures, winning on his way 
a beautiful wife, though owing to her 
excess of maidenly innocence he shall 
not at first perceive that she recipro- 
eates his affection. (This, you will re- 
member, is called the Inspiration.) 
Make the period some epoch in history 
when stirring events would naturally 
be imagined by your reader to occur; 
and to convey an even livelier glamour 
of gallantry, let the scene be France, 
as has been so fashionable of late. 
Finally, let your hero tell his adven- 
tures himself in a simple and confiding 
fashion. 

In the following illustration of this 
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method notes upon the mechanism 
have been placed in rectangular brack- 
ets. 





It was in the spring-time of 1546 [the 
last three figures being transposable], 
upon a day thereafter printed indelibly 
upon my memory, that the Duc sum- 
moned me to his ante-chamber. As I 
passed down the long passage leading 
from the battlement to the armory I 
saw through a crevice in the venerable 
stones one fleeting glimpse of white 
clouds, blue river, and green fields that 


uplifted my boyish heart like Bor- 
deaux wine. 
{Or, grey clouds, black river, and 


white fields that depressed, etc., like a 
Bordeaux pigeon. The whole tone is 
given in this meteorological sentence, 
while the simile is intentionally French 
in either case.] 

“M. le Duc is strange this morning,” 
said Pierre. 

He stood on guard before my uncle’s 
apartments, as he had guarded my 
grandfather’s before him in the Wars 
of the Jacquerie and League. 

[Note how’ the relationships of all 
these persons and the precise period of 
history are neatly indicated in one brief 
sentence. There is no pausing over un- 
interesting preliminaries in romantic 
fiction. ] 

“How so?” I asked. 

“He has not called for his chocolate,” 
responded the grizzled henchman. 

[This is subtle. “I have noticed a 
stream of blood flowing under the 
door” would be the obvious retort. It 
would indicate an amateur hand, how- 
ever. ] 

I drew aside the curtain and entered, 
and then I paused in uncertainty how 
to proceed. Instead of the customary 
“Parbleu, Anatole, vous étes toujours!” 
with which my uncle welcomed me on 
the rare occasions on which I was sum- 
moned to his presence, I heard noth- 
ing but the ticking of the Rhenish 
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eight-day clock and the tap-tapping of 
ivy leaves upon the window-pane. 


[Observe the verisimilitude gained 
by reduplicating ‘“‘tap.’’] 

“Mon uncle le Duc, Je suis here! 
Where étes vous?’ I called out. 

But there was no need to ask. With 
a dagger driven hard into his- heart, 
the Duc Raoul Saint Crist6éphe de la 
Mangerie-Roéchvallénciéne lay stark 
upon the floor of his boudoir. 

Even in death he looked what indeed 
he was—a great nobleman of France; 
and then and there I dipped my young 
fingers in his blood and vowed that if 
I, Anatole Jean de la Mangerie-Roch- 
vallénciéne, were given life and 
strength, his murderer would some day 
lie even as he lay. 

{This terrible threat becomes even 
more terrible by its slight—and inten- 
tional—indirectness. ] 

“Close the doors! Down with the 
portcullis! Let not the assassin es 
cape!’ I screamed with all the strength 
of my youthful lungs. 

I was answered by a light girlish 
laugh. 

“Monsieur is very much in earnest,” 
said a soft voice behind me. 

I turned as though I had been struck, 
and there, in that chamber which the 
moment before had held only the dead 
and myself, stood a fair and slender 
figure crowned with an aureole of gold- 
en hair; and I found myself looking 
into a pair of eyes whose singular spell 
held me staring like a country booby 
while you could have counted twenty. 

[This unaffected confession of weak- 
ness is characteristic of the modern 
romantic hero. See David Balfour and 
all his variations.] 

“Mademoiselle——?” I stammered, 

“Monsieur?” she smiled. 

“T am unable,” I began, with all the 
dignity I could muster, “to account for 
this——” 

“Intrusion?” she inquired. 

“Honor,” I replied with a low bow, 
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not unworthy, I thought to myself, of 
a de la Mangerie-Réchvallénciéne. 

[In fact, it is quite unnecessary to 
account for it at all; for in this branch 
of art the incidents need merely be pic- 
turesque in themselves and follow so 
closely at the heels of one another as 
to leave no time for criticism. [ shall 
give an instance of this now.] 

Her lips parted to answer me, a 
smile was beginning to gather in the 
dimples of her cheeks, when a strange 
thing happened. The color suddenly 
flew from her face, leaving it white as 
the pailid Duc upon the carpet, and 
into her lovely eyes rushed an expres- 
sion of terror that after all these years 
haunts me still. 

Quickly following their frozen glance 
I turned my head, and there, seen for 
an instant through the oriel window, 
I beheld the face of—the Duc Raoul 
Saint Christ6éphe de la Mangerie-Roéch- 
vallénciéne! 

[By this neat trick attention is di- 
verted from the mysterious entry of 
the lady—which might be difficult to 
explain without some _ constructive 
care; and if you waste time on this you 
may miss your market. 

We will now suppose that our read- 
ers have been hurried through seven- 
teen or eighteen similar episodes; that 
the lady is still partly wrapped in ob- 
security, though her name is discovered 
to be Antoinette Enaspic de Cotolette, 
and herself the high-spirited represent- 
ative of a rival and much-injured 
house; that the mystery of the two 
Ducs has merely thickened; that a 
wicked Archbishop and a designing 
Count have appeared on the scene; and 
finally that our hero has come to Paris 
for reasons which have been evaded 
by a similar device to that described 
above. Let us now assume we are at 
chapter 20, and let us do the EHarl’s- 
Court - Exhibition - old - Paris - street - 
scene so popular with devourers of 
these romances. ] 


The landlord conducted me up stairs 
interminable and along corridors damp 
as vaults, where the arras rustled 
stealthily as we passed and the bats 
flitted noiselessly through the radiance 
of our lantern, till at length he paused 
before a door high up in this labyrinth 
of a hostelrie and turned a ponderous 
key. I looked over his shoulder in 
time to catch a glimpse of two gigantic 
rats scampering across an uncarpeted 
floor. 

“Monsieur will find company,” he 
said with his mocking leer. 

“The company will find monsieur,” 
I retorted with as cheerful an air as 
I could muster. 

The fellow grinned at the jest [a fair 
sixteenth-century sample], and with- 
drew. I was alone at last! 

Rapidly I cast my eyes round the 
room to make sure that I was unob- 
served, and then drew from my wallet 
the precious packet. The seal was still 
unbroken! 

I smiled with renewed satisfaction 
and approached the window. 

The stars were twinkling peacefully 
over Paris, as though they twinkled 
upon a Paradise instead of this huge 
cesspool of passion and hate. Far down 
below I looked upon a dark pavement 
and gleaming gutters, where the pass- 
ing watchman with his cry of “Vive 
la France encore, mon ami!” and the 
muttered countersign, “Ma pére, mon 
mére!” alone broke the deathly silence. 

Right opposite I saw a jumble of 
peaked gables, latticed windows, and 
timbered fronts, and about half-way 
down the perpendicular wall of dark- 
ness confronting me I could just per- 
ceive a glimmer of light escaping from 
a narrow loophole. 

It was my only chance. 

Carefully measuring the distance 
with my eye and finding that it was 
only 52 kilometres 8 ells [this has a 
fine Franco-archaic sound; what it is 
in miles I cannot tell you, but no one 




















will stop to inquire at this exciting 
juncture], I commended my soul to 
Saint Julienne de Potage and leapt in- 
to the dizzy void. 

Unfortunately I had miscalculated 
the distance. Instead of 52 kilometres 
it should have been 152! Round and 
round I spun in the cold midnight air 
till I had lost all count of my revolu- 
tions. I told my beads more hurriedly 
than I care to confess, and then 
stretched out my hand at a venture. 
What exactly happened I can scarcely 
describe; I only know that I caught a 
glimpse of the lighted loophole, grasped 
the projecting iron bar as I shot past, 
and with an almost superhuman effort 
seated myself astride the sill. 

{After this feat our hero may with 
advantage witness a murder through 
the aforesaid loophole, fight a single 
combat with the murderer, bury the 
victim with a spade and a dark lan- 
tern, and in the act of doing this make 
the acquaintance of some popular his- 
torical character, such as Richelieu, 
Talleyrand, Henry the Fourth, or a 
Bourbon. He then rescues the heroine 
from a coffin, where she has been laid 
while drugged, confounds the mach- 
inations of the wicked archbishop, 
and all ends happily somewhat as fol- 
lows. ] 

“T leave the decision in the fair 
hands of Mademoiselle Antoinette,” 
said his Majesty with a courteous in- 
clination. 

I looked toward her, and my heart 
stood still. My fate was sealed indeed; 
her coolness for the last two days could 
have but one explanation. She had 
resolved to have my life. 

I removed my breastplate and cried— 

“Strike, mademoiselle! A Mangerie- 
Roéchvallénciéne knows how to die!” 

To my astonishment her beautiful 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Anatole!” she exclaimed, stretching 
out her arms, “quelle roti aujourd’hui!” 

“Mademoiselle has decided,” smiled 
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the king. ‘“‘Kneel down, monsieur; I 
have a soupcon else for you.” 

A moment later I rose with a car- 
dinal’s hat upon my head and the 
Countess Antoinette upon my arm. 


You see now how it is done. Noth- 
ing can be simpler, and few things 
more likely to be substantially appre- 
ciated.—_Your affectionate and well-in- 
tentioned Uncle. 


III. 


Uy dear Nephew,—The illustration I 
am now going to give you is an ex- 
ample of what may be styled the North 
British Melodramatic Idyll, one of the 
most popular brands at present in the 
market. The principal points to attend 
to in the construction of these remuner- 
ative epics are as follows. 

In the first place, you must under- 
stand that the North Britons possessed 
at one time a language of their own 
as distinctively national as their mar- 
malade, and fragnients of this, together 
with certain phrases from the Vener- 
able Bede, the Bible, and Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson (such as  whithersoever, 
whereby, and peradventure), have been 
skilfully blended to form what is tech- 
nically known in the hardy North as “a’ 
oo’ blethers.” A few moments must 
certainly be employed in mastering 
this. 

Secondly, it is highly advisable that 
the tale be put into the mouth of one 
of your fictitious characters, lest your 
friends should really suppose that this 
patois is the habitual outlet for your 
feelings. 

Then a certain strain of sentiment 
must be caught. It is hard to exactly 
define this, but perhaps I can most 
nearly describe it by asking you to con- 
ceive the simplicity of an Oxford fresh- 
man united to the uncontrollable emo- 
tions of a Salvation Army captain, and 
illuminated by flashes of intelligence at 
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about the intervals at which they oc- 
cur in a senile alcoholic patient. Place 
a hero thus equipped in a quagmire of 
hazardous adventures, give him the 
devil’s own luck in getting out of 
them, and you can easily see that four- 
and-sixpence will not be too great a 
price to put upon his experiences. 

And now, with these principles in 
mind, let us begin. 





God wots I am but a feckless loon, 
and the ongoings I herewith give to 
the world only the clavers of a dreich 
and waesome peat-hag; yet it behoveth 
all men to speak of what they have 
seen, particularly should the profession 
of the ministry have given them (as by 
the grace of Providence it has given 
me) the gift of what they call in our 
parts the gab; and so will I e’en take 
up the tale upon a frosty morning in 
the latter part of November towards 
the close of the Fatal Year. Fatal in- 
deed it had been for the old house of 
Auchterfechan. Two braw sons snippit 
awa’ by the tattie-bogles, the kye 
blithered but and ben, and the winsome 
bit lass Miss Buttercup wrestling now 
with the dread curse of the Drum- 
wharrochs. For the malison had erst- 
while withered her rosy cheeks, and 
the doctor’s nag stood even at that in- 
stant before the sneck kailyard. 

Wae’s me that I should have come 
into the parish on that day! The birken 
shaws that late had coyly smiled upon 
the keeking kisses of douce September, 
hung now so snell and drear that my 
heart almost failed me as I lingered in 
the Wabster’s Wynd. The very curly- 
doddies seemed to have won some ink- 
ling whereby they might read the por- 
tents of the morrow. 

[And so on for as many pages as the 
glossary employed continues to supply 
you with epithets. Throw them in like 


a snowstorm while it lasts, even should 
you have to lapse into English by the 
The compara- 


middle of the volume. 
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tive clarity of your latter chapters will 
be forgiven by the unsuspicious Sas- 
senach, and possibly even by the sur- 
feited Caledonian. 

This introductory outburst may be 
termed the brose or first course of your 
Scottish refection, and the experienced 
reader will soon begin to look out for 
the love-passage which inevitably oc- 
curs in the course of chapters 2, 3, 4, 
or 5. It must of course be a girl-and- 
boy affair, a case of simple-hearted, 
impulsive, pre-adolescent affection; 
what, in fact, is popularly termed 
“pretty,” and known more technically 
to North Britons as “havers.” Thus:—] 

“Buttercup,” said I, “now that I am 
become a man, ’tis time my beard ’gan 
sprout.” 

(“’gan sprout” equals began to 
sprout; a melodramatically idyllic man- 
ner of expressing it, calculated to pro- 
duce a kind of poetic effect.] 

“Man?” quoth she, laughing, and 
shaking her elf-locks at me with very 
merriment. “Thou a man!” 

[“Thou” used for same purpose.] 

“And why not man?” I answered 
stoutly, though I felt my face redden- 
ing ’neath her laughing gaze. “I am 
going to Glasgow College come Mar- 
tinmas a se’nnight.” 

“That will not make a boy into a 
man,” she said more sedately. 

“Twill make a sonsy lass into a 
flint-hearted woman,” I retorted, with 
a strangled uprush of tears that eft- 
soon bechoked my utterance. 

With mischancy divination I saw her 
in my mind’s eye as I was after to see 
her in the flesh, enclasped by the black 
arms of Bloodyaxe ’neath the pitying 
twinkle of the stars. 

“Ye neep-heided gomeral!” she 
seoffed. “A man like you to greet! 
Think shame to yourself!” 

Yet her look was kinder than her 
keen-edged wit, and suddenly, ere I 
had time to catch my breath, she had 
kissed me roundly on the neb. 

















“Tammas, lad,” she cried, “am I no’ 
nicer than haggis after a’?” 

“Whiles,”’ I replied, pressing her 
showy bosom ’gainst my homespun 
jerkin. 

[This delicate morsel of poetry hav- 
ing been digested, and found not to lie 
too heavy on the “‘stammick,” we shall 
now suppose our readers carried 
breathlessly through the assassination 
of Grey Jock by his hereditary rival 
Muckledowp of Middenbraes, through 
the moonlight landing of the Clan Col- 
lop on the shores of Cookypen, and 
through the fifteen or sixteen murders, 
hamesuckens, robberies, and abductions 
to which this untoward event gives 
rise. Our hero, who has hitherto borne 
a blameless character in the ministry, 
becomes involved in an attempt to fire 
the Kirk by the horrid yet ingenious 
device of steeping the elders in paraffin 
and grouping them round the stove. 
This occurs through no fault of his 
own, but merely as a natural conse- 
quence of the disposition and acquire- 
ments indicated at the beginning of 
this letter. However, just as one thing 
leads to another in kindred fields of 
life (such as the nursery and the asy- 
lum), so the joys of arson lead our 
archaic raconteur to consecrate himself 
to a life of gore. A magnificent oppor- 
tunity for Turkish-bathing in undiluted 
pathos is afforded by his farewell to 
the survivors of his congregation and 
the cinders of his elders. Thus:—] 

For the last time I ascended the steps 
of the pulpit, whence Sabbath after 
Sabbath, through hirpling May and 
wowf November, I had striven as well 
as a man might to daunt the faithful 
and controvert the heresies of the 
schismatics. For we were sore troubled 
with the Free Kirk in Auchterfechan. 
The effects of my thoughtless violence 
were still to be seen in the roofless 
vestry and charred precentor, but of 

Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


(To be concluded.) 
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these manifestations I took but little 
heed at that moment. An I had pos- 
sessed a belly stiff enough to face the 
moved countenances of my flock [note 
the forcible vulgarity of this phrase; 
it is one of the hallmarks of the N.B. 
epic], then peradventure I should have 
spied salt tears in eyes that never grat 
before, but my heart was too full to 
jalouse them. ; 

“My poor friends and brethren,” I 
began-—-and you could have heard a 
bawbee drop for very silence when I 
oped my lips,—‘“you are going to be 
bereft of me. Would that I might con- 
tinue to sustain, fructify, and inspire 
you, but, my friends, it is not to be. 
A higher calling awaits me, a louder 
voice booms in my lug. I have tasted 
the joys of brandishing claymores on 
the moorlands, of enthusiastically lov- 
ing hoydenish maids, of burying mine 
enemies by the half hundred, of swim- 
ming the waterfall and leaping the 
precipitous ravine, and nothing more is 
needed to convince me that herein lies 
my duty. Yet I shall aye think of you 
kindly, and hope to meet the best 
among you hereafter.” 

At these words my voice failed me, 
my mind clouded, and all I can now 
remember is being carried by Andra 
Sneckett and Cristie Mackay towards 
the Kye trough in Thrums Lane. 





At this point I shall leave you to 
finish the epic as you think best. The 
only two essential points are these: 
You must not leave too many charac- 
ters surviving at the fall of the cur- 
tain, or you will have a blood-fed pub 
lic demanding back their four-and-six- 
pences: and you must appropriately 
reward your hero for his exertions by 
legally uniting him to that exuberant 
product of amorous innocence, Miss 
Buttercup of Auchterfechan.—Your af- 
fectionate and well-intentioned Uncle. 





Adam. 
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A SKETCH FROM WARWICKSHIRE LIF#. 


Adam was an original, this first and 
above all things. Secondly, for many 
years, he had been—or rather he had 
called himself—our gardener. When I 
say he was an original, I do not mean 
to imply that there was not to be found 
in him a considerable leaven of the 
grand old gardener from whom he took 
his name, Alas, yes! Especially was 
he open to temptation when the prof- 
fered refreshment took a liquid form. 
More than once, after indulging in 
what he himself called “a bust,” he has 
suffered the, to him, extreme penalty 
of the law; that is to say, he has been 
discharged from the scene of his la- 
bors, and warned never to come near 
the place again, under dire penalties. 

This would be the occasion of a 
grand turn-out of the garden-house, 
which Adam used not so much for the 
purpose for which it was originally in- 
tended—that of storing tools and seeds 
of all kinds—as for a harborage for his 
own old coats and hats, and other 
worldly goods of a more or less dilapi- 
dated nature. He has been known to 
turn out as many as seven old hats at 
these times from as many different 
hiding-places; and such a collection of 
other things was brought to light, that 
it became necessary to engage help to 
carry everything to his home. The 
juvenile population of the village al- 
ways got wind of the exodus with the 
speed of lightning, and there was no 
lack of offers for help. 

When the procession started, it was 
headed by an object which laden as it 
was with a miscellaneous assertment 


of goods, could only be recognized as 
a man by the appearance of the lower 
portion of two bowed legs; while the 
rear was brought up by a small urchin 
wearing, perhaps, two silx hats, orig- 
inally belonging to “the master.” 


As the discharge was only meant as 
a warning, and taken as such, no one 
was engaged in Adam’s place, it being 
pretty certain that he would soon have 
to be taken on again to keep him out 
of the workhouse, since no one would 
employ him unless in real straits for 
lack of hands. Smith, the coachman 
and general factotum, whom Adam 
was expected to help in exchange for 
labors in the garden at busy times, 
would thus have both offices to fill, and 
perhaps he was the only one who re- 
joiced at the sinner’s return. 

After an enforced holiday of a week 
or two, or an odd job if any one would 
give it him, Adam would appear some- 
where on the farm, towards the end 
of a week, and employ himself at any 
light labor that he happened to fancy, 
varied by gathering an enormous 
bundle of sticks for his evening fire— 
the only pay he ever expected on his 
first return. After allowing himself to 
be seen thus for a day or two, but 
without appearing on Saturday night 
for wages, he would come boldly to 
work as usual on the following Mon- 
day morning, with no other remark 
than a grumble about the weeds or the 
weather, 

In other ways old Adam left some- 
thing to be desired. He had a most 
exasperating habit of losing his tools, 
either by mislaying them, or hiding 
them in a safe place, the locality of 
which he invariably forgot; or else by 
lending them to the neighbors, a thing 
he was specially forbidden to do. 

“What has become of that light gar- 
den-fork, Adam?” some one would per- 
haps ask. 

“Well, I dunno,” Adam would reply, 
after a pause: “if it ain’t up to John 
Smith’s, why, her’s got it as lives by 
the gate in the lane, she did say as 



















how she wanted to fork over her in- 
yuns.”’ 

Tools travelling from one to another, 
sometimes remained stationary where 
they were best appreciated. This led 
in turn to borrowing; carried on, how- 
ever, as much on the sly as possible, 
owing to the master’s ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

Occasionally, this kind of thing 
would be heard going on over the gar- 
den wall, at the time when the chil- 
dren living near were returning from 
school: 

“Polly Brown, is that you?” 

“Yessir,” would come the answer. 

“Jest you ax your mother if she'll 
lend me her whetstun. She bought a 
new un t’other day, and I can’t lay 
hand on ourn, seemingly.” 

“You throw us over some rawsper- 
ries fust, and then I’ll see!” 

After half-a-dozen or so had been 
thrown over and scrambled for by Miss 
Polly and the other children, the whet- 
stone would come flying over the wall, 
accompanied by a demand for more 
“rawsperries.” 

No wonder that Adam complained of 
finding the days “too short to get round 
the weeds,” especially as now and 
then, when he got tired of his work, 
or took offence at some well-merited 
reproof, he would strike work alto- 
gether for a time, with the words, 
“Bedad! I’m about tired of this ’ere 
gardin, and they dratted weeds! I'll 
go and work down a-field for a bit,” 
and the garden was left to look after 
itself until his return. 

His ways of gardening were peculiar, 
and not invariably successful. After a 
third year, say, without any peas to 
speak of, my brother would take a 
spade, and practically illustrate the 
accepted method of planting; Adam 
meanwhile leaning on his own spade, 
and indulging in an occasional chuckle 
of keen enjoyment. “Dads!” he would 
say, when the operation was complete, 
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“if anybody had seen you do that but 
me, how they would ha’ laughed!” 

And later on would appear a space 
between the other rows, where a row of 
peas should have been, but alas! was 
not; and this was pointed out to visi- 
tors as the place where the “young 
master” tried to improve on old and 
safe methods, Those peas were not al- 
lowed to appear. 

Sometimes he ceased the wordy war- 
fare he was apt to carry on with the 
“young master,” and endeavored to 
gain him as an ally against the enemy 
Smith, with whom he was generally 
at loggerheads. At such times he al- 
ways spoke of him as “Mr. Smith.” 

“Mr. Smith,” he would casually re- 
mark, “’e’s been bilin’ taters for the 
pigs this marnin’. Yes, and ’ere’s the 
way as Mr. Smith biles his taters! '"D 
says to me,”—this with a ludicrous imi- 
tation of Smith’s rather pompous man- 
ner—“ ‘Adam,’ ’e says, ‘you can fill the 
copper in the scullery, and light a fire 
under, I’m a-going to bile pertaters for 
the pigs.’ And ’e says, ‘some of they 
little pertaters in the big heap’ll do, 
and don’t you fill the copper too full 
this time.’ So I lights the fire, and 
gets the taters and the water, and 
keeps it a-bilin’ till they’re done. And 
Mr. Smith, ’e comes along after a bit 
and ’e says, after a look at ’em, ‘Adam,’ 
’e says, ‘them pertaters is about soft, 
you might as well take ’em out now.’ 
And that’s the way as Mr. Smith biles 
his taters!”’ 

“Ah, well! he’s not the only one that 
likes to boil his potatoes that way, 
Adam.” 

“Dads!” Adam would = remark, 
scratching his ear, “I can’t call to mind 
anyone as does it jest like Mr. Smith.” 

There were various plants and vege- 
tables that Adam would only grow un- 
der protest, such as tomatoes, which 
he averred were “rank pison, and un- 
fit for a Christian to touch.” The truth 
was, that the taste of them not being 
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to his own liking, they were to him 
unprofitable, and not to be named in 
the same day as onions and other roots, 
of which he took daily toll for his mid- 
day meal, 

This was, unfortunately, not the only 
portion of his master’s goods of which 
he took toll. He was fond of a new- 
laid egg for his breakfast, and did not 
care to buy, as he lived where they 
were to be had for the seeking. Over 
this, though, he was wary, and it was 
occasionally that “Mr. Smith,” 
who was responsible for the eggs, 
could make good his suspicions. Once 
however, being practically certain of 
the result, he pounced upon Adam, and 
conveying him to the retired spot 
where his basket hung, produced there- 
two or three of the missing 


only 


from 
eggs. 

“How did they come there?’ he 
asked sternly. 

“Well, now,” the culprit answered, 
“I can’t say as I think the hen’s ’ud 
lay ‘em in my basket, but I disremem- 
ber just now how they did cum theer! 
Put ’em in meself, belike, till I could 
take ’em up to the house, sometime.” 

“There’s only one house they’d have 
gone into,” the irate Smith remarked, 
“and that’s yer own, ye old thief, and 
ye know it!” 

I was a favorite: and when the fruit 
was ripening I used to hear a cracked 
old voice whisper— 

“Miss Annie! Miss Annie! Jest you 
go down t’other end o’ the garden, and 
you'll find some strawberries ripe in 
that fust row. Quick! afore the others 
see ‘em, they’re good ’uns, I know, cos 
I’ve had some!” 

Adam was undersized, so much so as 
to be almost a dwarf, with long arms 
and short bowed legs. His dress usu- 
ally consisted of an old coat of his 
master’s; which fact a¢counted for the 
tails generally flapping about Adam’s 
heels as he walked; but it may be al- 
lowed to have been balanced by the 
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trousers, which a _ neighbor, under 
Adam’s direction would shorten for 
him, and so effectually that a large por- 
tion of blue worsted stocking appeared 
above the tops of his boots. His head- 
gear on most occasions was, first, a 
red-cotton handkerchief folded and 
brought over his ears, and tied under 
the chin with a knot and flowing ends; 
over this was placed, according to the 
season of the year, an old felt hat with 
the brim turned down all round, or a 
furry cap with ear protectors, also se- 
cured below. Under this covering, his 
small eyes gleamed with an indescrib- 
able mixture of cunning and sly hu- 
mor. 

Without being exactly imbecile, there 
was certainly what our country-folks 
term “something a little wanting” 
about Adam, as the following story will 
prove. 

“Adam,” said his master one day, 
“that apple-tree has a rotten bough 
that ought to come off. Can you see 
to it this afternoon?” 

Adam could seldom be induced to give 
a direct answer to any question. He 
gave a hitch to his trousers, and looked 
up into the sky: 

“Ah!” he said, “I doubt we’ll have 
more rain before long. Hark to that 
dratted little chap!”—pointing to a 
small bird in a tree near—“he’s a-say- 
ing ‘Pinch ’em, pinch ’em,’ as plain as 
a pike-staff, and that means more bad 
weather or I’m mistook.” 

“IT asked you if you would saw that 
bough off.” 

Adam regarded the tree thoughtfully. 

“Aye, I might bring the sor, and 
tickle her up a bit, sometime,” he said. 
“If so be as I can find the sor,” he 
concluded, prudently. 

Wonderful to relate, the saw on this 
occasion was forthcoming and Adam 
set to work. He began by climbing 
the tree, which took some time; and 
after carefully testing the rotten bough, 
according to his later account, he 
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seated himself on it, and proceeded to 
saw in the small space left between 
himself and the trunk. Of course he 
had not sawn long when the bough, 
rotten already, broke with his weight, 
and landed him heavily on his back on 
the ground below. 

“Lor! I thought it was an earth- 
quake, surelie!” he said afterwards. 

Poor old Adam! he had always 
seemed the same so long as we could 
remember him; he looked as if he must 
have been born old. Over fifty years 
he had worked for the same master. 


But even he could not go on for ever.. 


There came a time when he began to 
fail, and his breathing troubled him 
sadly. No persuasion, however, availed 
to induce him to leave his work. 

“T’ve lived here all my life, man and 
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boy,” he said. more than once, “and I'd 
like to die here.” 

And so he did; he was found late one 
evening, when the passing of his usual 
hour for going home caused:a search, 
in his favorite corner of the old garden- 
house; with a quiet smile on his dead 
face, as if he knew his wish had been 
granted—as if he knew more than that. 
A smile of perfect peace and content 
that raised the rugged features to a 
higher level than they had ever reached 
before. Surely it was a reflection from 
the spirit that had left its earthly home 
—the happy soul that was already find- 
ing in a broader life that the words 
“merciful and long-suffering,” applied 
to the Heavenly Father, are not the 
figments of an enthusiast’s brain, but 
real and living truths. 

Anna Bolton. 





THE PLATFORM AS A POLITICAL INSTITUTION. 


There have been many definitions of 
democracy, from that of Mazzini, who 
lauded it as the government of all by 
all under the leadership of the best 
and wisest, down to that of Talleyrand, 
who contemned it as an aristocracy of 
blackguards. None of these descrip- 
tions is perfect, but they all manifest 
at least a portion of the truth. So 
much certainly may be allowed of the 
saying that democracy is an aristoc- 
racy of orators sometimes interrupted 
by the monarchy of one. The epigram 
sparkles, and if it does not throw light 
upon every aspect of a very complex 
question, it helps to focus the atten- 
tion upon one side of popular govern- 
ment; the important place taken, that 
is to say, by a kind of oratory that 
belongs. neither to the pulpit, to the 
senate, nor to the law-courts. The ex- 
pression “platform oratory” is perbaps 


best fitted to describe this kind of pub 
lic speech, but the term must be taken 
in a wide sense to include all extra- 
Parliamentary utterances upon politi- 
cal affairs, whether the occasion be a 
popular demonstration, a mass meet- 
ing, a gathering of electors or of party 
delegates, a banquet, a club dinner or 
reception. When it is considered how 
large a space the “platform,” to put 
it in a word, occupies in contemporary 
social life, it will be seen that in a 
very real sense a democracy may be a 
government of orators, who, as their 
talent is a rare one, must be very few 
in number. 

The platform has become to the pres- 
ent generation of Englishmen so much 
a part of their common daily life, that 
it is difficult for them to realize how 
comparatively modern is its growth. 
There must be not a few persons still 
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living who can remember the time 
when it was thought to be quite an 
extraordinary event for a Cabinet Min- 
ister to address a public meeting; and 
at an earlier period still a public meet- 
ing was almost unknown. Wither there 
Was no speaker who wished to address 
an audience, or, if there was one, there 
was no audience to hear him. Natural 
legal prohibitions 
The history of the 


impediments or 
barred the way. 
platform is in fact an instance of the 
gradual development of a modern in- 
stitution in accordance with the vary- 
ing needs of society; and that history 
can perhaps best be understood by re- 
membering that the root and origin 
of public oratory lies in the simple de- 
sire of civilized man to find a means 
to influence, to mould, to control, or to 
express public opinion. The means for 
effecting this purpose have varied from 
time to time in correspondence with 
varying conditions. Sometimes the pub- 
lic, or a section of it, has desired to 
influence or control Parliament or the 
Government of the day; sometimes 
Ministers or political party leaders have 
desired to influence or educate the peo- 
ple. In the first case the method adopt- 
ed may be said to be that of expres- 
sion, in the second, that of instruction. 
Sometimes, again, the number of per- 
sons whom it is wished to influence 
may be a small and select body; at 
other times it may be very large. It 
is obvious that the means employed 
must vary with the circumstances. 

It is in the seventeenth century that 
the first beginnings of the platform 
must be sought; but these early traces 
of its use are very slight. That there 
must have been some little employ- 
ment of it in a demagogic way may 
be inferred from the “Characters” of 
Butler, the author of the ever-memor- 
able “Hudibras.” He describes “A 
Leader of a Faction” as one who “sets 
the Psalm, and all his party sing after 
him. He is like a figure in arithmetic, 
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the more ciphers he stands before, the 
more his yalue amounts to. He is @ 
great haranguer, talks himself into au- 
thority, and, like a parrot, climbs with 
his beak.” It is probable, moreover, 
that the first form of the platform was 
the conventicle or meeting-house of the 
Puritan or Dissenter; for Butler, in his 
character of “The Seditious Man,” says 
that “if he be a preacher, he has the 
advantage of all others of his tribe, 
for he has a way to vent sedition by 
wholesale.” But the platform at this 
time was of no practical account. Such 
attempts as there were outside Parlia- 
ment to influence opinion were made 
by means of the Press—partly by the 
book, partly by the pamphlet, and 
partly by the journal. But even here 
there were great difficulties in the way. 
The reading public was small, printed 
matter could not be disseminated eas- 
ily; the censorship—used capriciously 
and unfairly as it was by such a cen- 
sor, for instance, as that truculent 
Tory journalist, Sir Roger L’Estrange 
—was too often a sort of literary guil- 
lotine; and Parliament and the Gov- 
ernment of the day resented very 
sharply any criticism of their action. 
A journalist who ventured upon even 
the mildest terms of censure ran much 
risk of being called to the bar of the 
House and of being fined or impris- 
oned. Sometimes the weighty discus- 
sions of persons in authority upon 
broad principles of policy incurred Par- 
liamentary displeasure. To take a few 
examples out of many: Bishop Burnet’s 
“Pastoral Letter” and Bishop Fleet- 
wood’s “Preface to his Sermons” were 
both ordered to be burned by the com- 
mon hangman—a puerile mode of con- 
demnation which lasted into the eigh- 
teenth century. In like manner Steele 
was expelled from the House by a Tory 
majority for the outspoken Whiggism 
of his pamphlet styled “The Crisis;” 
and the publication of two sermons by 
that ebullient Churchman Dr. Sache- 
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verell led to one of the most famous 
State trials in English history. It was 
not, however, until the latter half of 
the seventeenth century that literature, 
in the proper sense of the term, was 
in the person of Dryden really yoked 
into the service of politics. There can 
be very little doubt that as Poet-Laure- 
ate he was employed by the King and 
Court party—and this in Charles IL.’s 
time practically meant the Government 
—to enforce and propagate the politics 
of the party then in power. Charles 
aspired to be his own Prime Minister, 
and in Dryden he found the most pow- 
erful agency at that time at his com- 
mand. 

As the “Absalom and 
Achitophel” the poet was not only the 
most prominent literary figure, but the 
greatest force in contemporary politics. 
There have been many writers of polit- 
ical verse, both grave and gay, since 
Dryden, but none, from Pope to Mr. 
Owen Seaman, have combined in the 
same high degree literary merit with 
effective political partisanship. Never 
has any political writer turned mere 
party vehemence to such tremendous 
and permanent results. Even now his 
portrait of Shaftesbury— 


author of 


Dark convict, seared by History’s 
branding curse, 

And hung in chains from Dryden’s 
lofty verse 


—discolored as it is by the bitterest 
party prejudice, leaves an ineffaceable 
impression upon the mind. ’ 
Upon the borderland of literature lies 
the drama; and though its potentiali- 
ties as a political instrument have 
never entirely been ignored, they have 
seldom been realized in practice. Nev- 
ertheless, there are a few historical 
examples on record of the drama 
turned to political ends. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that, when Dryden wrote 
his “Amboyna” for the stage, he was 
instigated by the Government, who 
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antipathy 
declaring 


wished to inflame national 
the Dutch 
war against them. 

curious incidents in 
the political 
Addison’s “Cato.” Asa staunch Whig, 
and as the friend and associate of the 
great Whig officials, it is possible that 
Addison intended to perform a party 
service in the production of this pa- 
triotic play. But, however that may 
be, both Whigs and Tories resolved to 
turn both 
peculiarly 


before 
One of the 
history 


towards 
most 
English 


was feeling aroused by 


claimed its 
their own. 


it to account; 
sentiments as 
Pope in one of his letters describes 
how upon its first night at Drury Lane 
“the numerous and violent claps of the 
Whig party on the of the 
theatre were echoed back by the Tories 
on the other,” Bolingbroke 
between the acts sent for Booth, who 
played the part of Cato, and gave him 
fifty guineas for so ably defending the 
cause of liberty. 

Of all political agencies, however, be- 
sides the platform, the one that in Eng- 
land has been the most important is 
undoubtedly the pamphlet. A cleverly 
written pamphlet was almost the 
equivalent of a great speech by a mod- 
ern political party leader. This form 
of literature, now so meagre, but once 
so influential, began to become a power 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and it was during the reigns 
of William III. and Anne that it may 
be said to have reached its golden age. 
Halifax, with his “Character of a 
Trimmer” and his “Letter to a Dis- 
senter,” led the way. Then come the 
great names of Swift and Defoe. Swift 
has been called the prince of journal- 
ists, and a great journalist indeed he 
was; but it would be truer to say that 
he was the prince of pamphleteers. 
Defoe’s work in this line was not so 
great as Swift’s; but his “Short Way 
with the Dissenters” must ever be re- 
membered. In the reign of Anne the 
use of the pamphlet reached a culmi- 


one side 


and how 
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nating point, and as a political agency 
it occupied a very remarkable position. 
The Ministers and ex-Ministers of the 
day did not step into the arena and 
become pamphleteers themselves, but 
they inspired the pamphlets that other 
men composed. The most striking ex- 
ample is that of Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, who, as Lord High Treas- 
urer, led the Tories. Loving mystery, 
he liked to fade away from public view 
into the twilight, and unseen to work 
out his tortuous operations. With this 
object he employed the best pamphlet- 
eers and journalists he could command. 
Such was Swift and such, as has only 
lately been discovered, was Defoe. The 
hand was the hand of Harley, but the 
voice was usually another’s. The min- 
istry of Harley marks a phase in Eng- 
lish political life that is unlikely to be 
seen again. 

The pamphlet continued throughout 
the eighteenth century to be a great 
political force, and towards the close 
of it was raised by the genius of Burke 
to a height that has never since been 
equalled. The “Thoughts on Present 
Discontents” and the “Reflections on 
the French Revolution” are not merely 
the fugitive creations of a day, but are 
imperishable literature. But in Burke’s 
time the reign of the pamphlet was 
beginning to near its end, and early 
in the nineteenth century its place, as 
will be seen, began to be usurped by 
other agencies. 

During all this time, however, that 
the penman was at work, the speaker 
was trying to make his voice more 
clearly heard. It was perhaps the re- 
ligious revivalism of Whitefield and 
Wesley that first brought popular ora- 
tory into vogue and showed the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the platform 
in secular affairs. But public meetings 
for political purposes were almost un- 
known until the time of the Wilkes 
agitation in the year 1769. The indig- 
nation meeting then summoned at Mile 


End by the Middlesex electors has 
been noticed by historians as “‘the first 
public meeting ever assembled in Eng- 
land,” and even if the statement were 
not literally true, it would be so very 
nearly. The meeting, at any rate, was 
one of the very first instances of the 
use of the platform for the popular 
expression of a grievance; it was, so 
to speak, the premonitory muttering 
of the democracy to come. It may 
perhaps be supposed that Parliament- 
ary elections gave some scope for pop- 
ular speaking, but such was not the 
case. Parliamentary seats were not 
frequently contested, and in most cases 
the electors were so few and so influ- 
enced by corrupt motives or by social 
pressure that there was seldom an au- 
dience to whom it was worth while for 
a speaker to appeal. It was also gen- 
erally imagined, though perhaps with 
little real foundation, that meetings 
could only be legally summoned by a 
Lord-Lieutenant or a Sheriff, and that 
they must consist of freeholders. The 
first example of a platform speech 
made by a statesman of eminence was 
that of Burke at the Bristol election in 
1774—and Burke was not a Minister. 
The speech was memorable not only 
for the occasion but also for its admir- 
able doctrine on the constitutional re- 
lations of members of Parliament and 
their constituents. ‘Their wishes,” he 
said, ‘ought to have great weight with 
him, their opinions high respect, their 
business unremitted atention. .. . But 
his unbiassed opinion, his mature judg- 
ment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any 
man, or to any set of men living.” It 
is evident that the theory of the “‘man- 
date,” now fashionable among a cer- 
tain school of politicians, would not 
have received much support from 
Burke. The first ex-Ministers to use 
the platform were Lord Shelburne and 
Fox at a meeting of Wiltshire electors 
in 1780; and Fox, who sat for West- 
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minster, at that time one of the few 
constituencies that were large and in- 
dependent, so frequently addressed the 
public that he was nicknamed “the 
man of the people.” The upper classes 
even censured him for what they 
seemed to have thought was a disrep- 
utable practice. And so indeed it al- 
most actually became; for in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, the 
Government, acting under the terror 
inspired by the French 
Revolution, practically crushed the 
platform by the Seditious Meetings 
Act, and it was only under the guise 
of clubs and debating societies that 
a vent could be found for some whis- 
pered expressions of opinion. Such a 
state of things would be ludicrous 
were it not painful to contemplate that 
so genuine an orator as the once fa- 
mous but now forgotten Thelwall was 
reduced to the pitiful shift of disguis- 
ing his political utterances under the 
garb of lectures on Roman History. 
But legislation by steam-roller is ruth- 
less in its action. 

The opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did not witness any great advance 
in the position of the platform, and 
from time to time there was more re- 
pressive legislation. But the Reform 
agitation gave to the movement an 
impetus which has never ceased. It 
was during the first thirty years of the 
century that what has been called the 
expressive function of the platform 
became general in English political life. 
Then it was that “orator” Hunt, a 
typical demagogue, was in the hey-day 
of his glory. Fluent nonsense, to use 
Pope’s expression, trickled from his 
tongue; but he was a significant figure 
in his time. No man did more to fa- 
miliarize the people with thé potentiali- 
ties of the platform. 

The only statesman of Cabinet rank 
who at this period ever ventured to 
address a public meeting was Canning; 
and he was probably the first Tory of 
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any eminence who did so. When For- 
eign Minister, he spoke in 1823 at Ply- 
mouth on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the freedom of the borough. 
The speech is still remembered for a 
beautiful passage in which he com- 
pared the warships at anchor “now re- 
posing on their shadows in perfect 
stillness” to birds ready at the alarm 
to put forth their “swelling plumage.” 

After the Reform Act of 1832 the 
progress of the platform was made by 
leaps and bounds. Both Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel employed 
it as a medium for political manifes- 
toes. Then the Chartist and Anti-Corn 
Law agitations helped to popularize it 
even more. The second movement es- 
pecially emphasized the instructive end 
didactic aspect of the platform. Hith- 
erto its use had been in the main ex- 
pressive; it was employed, that is to 
say, for giving vent to discontent, for 
making protest, for formulating popu- 
lar demands. It was the favorite 
weapon of the demagogue, rather than 
the chosen instrument of the statesman 
who desired to expound a policy, to 
justify his measures, or to educate a 
people. But the Anti-Corn Law agita- 
tion was essentially didactic; for it re- 
quired a Cobden and a Bright to dem- 
onstrate the economic truths which 
underlay it. The popular mind would 
never have grasped them alone and 
unassisted. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that in these days it is the 
didactic side of the platform that has 
become the most important. The in- 
dignation meeting—such as_ those 
caused by the Education Bill, for in- 
stance—is of course occasionally held; 
but, generally speaking, when a politi- 
cal leader, or even a less important 
personage, ascends the hustings, it is 
with the object of trying to prove that 
his policy is right, to instil a political 
doctrine, and to convert as many per- 
sons as possible to his own way of 
thinking. ‘The whole spirit of the plat- 
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form has, in fact, undergone a change. 
To say that it was once deemed 
searcely respectable is no exaggeration. 
It was the fashion for responsible 
statesmen to look upon it with disfa- 
vor and disdain, and if they spoke out- 
side the walls of Parliament they did 
so with an air of condescension. When 
Pitt, in 1805, replied as Premier to the 
toast of his health at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, he did so in exactly two sen- 
tences: “I return you many thanks for 
the honor you have done me, but Eu- 
rope is not to be saved by any single 
man. England has saved herself by 
her exertions, and will, I trust, save 
Europe by her example.” It has been 
said that the use of language is to con- 
ceal thought; Pitt chose a simpler way; 
he concealed his thoughts outside the 
walls of Parliament by saying nothing. 

Since then events have travelled far 
and fast; and a statesman who dared 
to imitate the brevity of Pitt would 
certainly have a brief career. For the 
time has long gone by when politics 
were little more than u pleasant occu- 
pation of well-bred people, and states- 
men and political thinkers appealed to 
an audience fit though few. England, 
said Lord Beaconsfield, is famous for 
politics and sport; and the remark is 
true of that oligarchic age when Par- 
liament was prorogued that its mem- 
bers might shoot pheasants, and Satur- 
day sittings were abolished that Sir 
Robert Walpole might go hunting. It 
was in this congenial atmosphere that 
the pamphlet—at its best a supremely 
intellectual exercise—greatly flourished; 
but as the circle of the political sphere 
expanded, its place was gradually 
usurped by the journal and the plat- 
form. But what did more than any- 
thing else to kill the pamphlet was the 
invention of the great periodical re- 
views. It was the advent of the Fdin- 
burgh Review in 1802 that began the 
new order of things and profoundly 
modified our political life and manners. 





The Review at once became the most 
powerful literary organ for influencing 
opinion that this country has ever seen. 
Jeffrey, the first editor, told Sir Walter 
Scott that the Review had two legs to 
stand upon, literature and politics, but 
that its right leg was politics—a state- 
ment fully justified by facts. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott himself allowed that “no gen- 
teel family’’ could pretend to be with- 
out it, and declared that, politically 
speaking, it was doing “incalculable 
harm,” and that it disgraced its pages 
by “disgusting and deleterious doc- 
trine.” It was, therefore, as a kind of 
antidote to what John Murray, the 
publisher, called ‘“‘the baneful effects” 
of its “widely circulating and danger- 
ous principles,” that the Quarterly Re- 
view was launched in 1808, with Gif- 
ford as its editor. Then in 1824 ap- 
peared the Westminster Review, whose 
aggressive radicalism was equally op- 
posed to both its predecessors. After- 
wards the well-known monthly reviews 
and magazines still further hastened 
the declining fortunes of the pamphlet, 
which might well have been forgotten 
but for such occasional reminders as 
Dr. Clifford’s polemic on the Education 
Bill and Mr. Balfour’s open letter in 
reply. In a word, pamphlets appear 
no longer in splendid isolation, but fag- 
goted together in bundles they form 
our periodical literature. 

That the platform should have be- 
come the greatest political agency of 
modern times—even greater than the 
journal, which is, after all, its hand- 
maid—is perhaps only what might have 
been expected. It was in the first place 
inevitable that, as the enfranchised 
grew in numbers, the readiest means 
both for expressing and forming their 
opinion should be adopted. A democ- 
racy would be merely a congeries of 
atoms unless its thoughts and wishes 
could find articulate expression; and it 
is round a popular leader that the 
ideas, vague and indeterminate, of a 
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people may be said to crystallize them- 
selves. Hence the need of the platform 
as a vehicle of expression. Still more 
is there need of a channel through 
which the statesman may reach and 
impress the public mind. It may be 
said to be the essence of popular gov- 
ernment that the people should demand 
certain social results, and that the 
statesman should devise the machinery 
whereby such results may be attained. 
It is for him to shape artistically the 
rude masses of popular desire. If de- 
mocracy may be summarized in this 
way, there must be channels of com- 
munication between the many and the 
few who govern in their name; and the 
more complex society becomes, and the 
greater the need of constructive states- 
mansbip, by so much the oftener must 
resort be had to the platform for dis- 
cussion and for the diffusion of ideas. 
It is, therefore, a happy coincidence 
that the printing-press and shorthand- 
writer have come to the aid of the 
speaker and magnified his powers a 
hundred-fold. The difficulty, indeed, of 
Aristotle, who alleged—truly enough 
for his own time—that a democracy in 
a large State was impossible, because 
no brazen-voiced Stentor could be 
found to summon the assembly, much 
less to address it, has been entirely 
overcome. For the platform speaker 
may be said to stand beneath a great 
sounding-board or resonator, and be- 
fore the sound of his words dies away, 
they are caught up and wafted on the 
wings of the journal to unseen and 
innumerable hearers. Byron’s lines 
have received additional point and 
truth :— 


But words are things; and a small drop 
of ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought, pro- 
duces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions think. 


The orator of modern times can ex- 
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ert an influence of which his ancestors 
never dreamed. 

That so momentous a change in po- 
litical life and manners should have 
produced some striking results is only 
what might have been expected; and 
such, in fact, has been the case. First, 
the centre of political gravity, so to 
speak, has shifted from Parliament 
to the country. The proceedings of 
the Houses have, relatively speaking, 
waned in interest before the great pop- 
ular movements that slowly and silent- 
ly ebb and flow outside their walls. 
It is upon the nation that the eye of 
the political leader, keen to detect any 
sign of coming change, is turned. The 
late Ameer of Afghanistan humorously 
compared the House of Commons to 
the Hamam or public baths, where 
nothing could be heard but the con- 
fused din of echoing voices, and the 
description was in a measure just. The 
reports of Parliamentary debates must 
often bewilder the ordinary reader. 
Secondly, it is evident that in order to 
become a political leader of the first 
rank, and to fill high Ministerial office, 
considerable oratorical gifts are need- 
ed. It will perhaps, therefore, be of 
some interest to inquire very briefly 
into the position of our leading poli- 
ticians of to-day from the point of 
view of platform oratory. 

The inquiry is a novel one, but from 
an examination of the first three vol- 
umes of the Eztra-Parliamentary Han- 
sard,* which, covering a period of three 
years up to the end of September last, 
contain all the important utterances of 
our political leaders, it can be made 
with some approximation to exactness. 
Taking first the quantitative point of 
view, the following results have been 
obtained. It would appear that upon 
the Unionist side the most prolific 
speaker was Mr. Chamberlain, who, 


1“ The Extra- Parliamentary Hansard,” 
vols. i., ii., and iii., edited by George Walpole 
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during this period of three years, spoke 
on forty-one occasions. Mr. Balfour 
comes next with thirty-two speeches 
to his credit; then follow the Duke of 
Devonshire with seventeen, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury with fifteen, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Brodrick 
with thirteen each, and Mr. Wyndham 
with ten. Upon the Opposition side, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman comes 
first as the most voluble orator of his 
time, for he made no fewer than forty- 
six deliverances. Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey, with thirty-two speeches 
each, and Lord Rosebery with twenty- 
eight, follow at quite respectful dis- 
tances. Then come Sir William Har- 
court with eighteen speeches, Mr. 
Bryce with fifteen, Sir Henry Fowler 
with thirteen, and Mr. Morley with 
twelve. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the general election of 
1900 was a disturbing factor in that 
year; that Peers were by a constitu- 
tional rule coerced into silence dur- 
ing the time the contest lasted; and 
that out of the innumerable election 
speeches that were delivered it was 
impossible to discriminate very nicely 
those of sufficient importance to be 
rescued from the oblivion of the news- 
paper file. Nevertheless, some broad 
results emerge: first, that upon the 
Unionist side the most popular speak- 
ers are Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bal- 
four, and upon the Opposition Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. As- 
quith, Sir Edward Grey, and Lord 
Rosebery. In the case of the last- 
named it should be noted that since 
his fresh plunge into politics he has 
greatly increased the number of his 
platform appearances. Secondly, it 
would seem that the Liberals were 
much more voca! than the Unionists, 
for whereas one hundred and ninety- 
six speeches were delivered by the for- 
mer, only one hundred and thirty-seven, 
or fifty-nine fewer, were delivered by 
the latter. Whether this is due to the 
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fact that an attack is usually more 
vehement than a defence, or to the 
possession by the Liberals of more ora- 
torical ability, it is difficult to say, and 
happily beyond the scope of this essay 
to inquire. Lastly, when it is consid- 
ered that these three hundred and 
thirty-three speeches—giving for the 
period in question an average of one 
hundred and eleven a year—were made 
by only fifteen persons, it will be seen 
to what an incalculable extent ‘the 
platform has become a part of the po- 
litical life of the nation. The torrent 
of eloquence sometimes trickles, but 
never entirely runs dry. 

As regards quantity and volume it 
is possible to speak with some exacti- 
tude, but to essay a critical estimate 
of the quality and value of the speeches 
delivered is a much more difficult task. 
Any criticism of orations read only and 
not heard must necessarily be limited 
and imperfect. In the case of a second- 
rate speaker the newspaper report may 
cover a multitude of sins, but with a 
great orator the loss is immeasurably 
great. The effects, subtle and evanes- 
cent, of a musical voice, of graceful 
and animated gestures, of the indefin- 
able charm of a magnetic personality, 
all disappear in the process of tran- 
scription. Many beautiful things have 
come to us moderns, “blown sweetly 
through the flutes of the Grecians,” to 
use Bacon’s felicitous expression, and 
none more so than the Homeric de- 
scriptions of the popular assembly—of 
Nestor “pleasant of voice” dropping 
discourse “sweeter than honey’; and 
of the people—spellbound by the speak- 
er—swaying like a cornfield before the 
breeze, or driven like waves in the 
Iearian Sea. The words are as true 
now as on the day when they were 
written. But subject to these limita- 
tions the attempt can be made. 

Of our present platform speakers 
Lord Rosebery perhaps has more than 
any other the qualities of greatness. He 
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has great personal fascination; like 


Milton’s angel, who 


in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he 
awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood 


fixed to hear, 


he delights his listeners. Moreover, 
though he is not master of that impas- 
sioned reasoning which is the mark of 
great oratory, though his periods do 
not roll after one another like oceanic 
waves, he can rise to great heights of 
eloquence. Take, for instance, this 
passage on the British Empire: 

“How marveilous it all is! Built not 
by saints and angels, but the work of 
men’s hands; cemented with men’s 
honest blood and with a world of tears, 
welded by the best brains of centuries 
past; not without the taint and re- 
proach incidental to all human work, 
but constructed on the whole with 
pure and splendid purpose. Human 
and yet not wholly human—for the 
most heedless and the most cynical 
must see the finger of the divine. 
Growing as trees grow, while others 
slept; fed by the faults of others as 
well as by the character of our fathers; 
reaching with the ripple of a resistless 
tide over tracts and islands and conti- 
nents, until our little Britain wakes up 
to find herself the foster-mother of na- 
tions and the source of united empires. 
Do we not hail in this less the energy 
and fortune of a race than the supreme 
direction of the Almighty? Shall we 
not, while we adore the blessing, ac- 
knowledge the responsibility? And 
while we see, far away in the rich 
horizons growing generations fulfilling 
that promise, do we not own with 
resolution mingled with awe the hon- 
orable duty recumbent on ourselves?” 

His similes are often in the highest 
degree felicitous, s, for example, 
where he says that “the United States 
finds itself sitting like a startled hen 
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on a brood of unnumbered islands in 
the Philippine group.” Moreover, as a 
coiner of phrases that bite into the 
memory he has few or no equals; such 
expressions as the “solitary furrow,” 
the “clean slate,” and “fly-blown phy- 
lacteries,”’ are not easily forgotten. 

Mr. Balfour, though not perhaps so 
eloquent as Lord Rosebery, is often 
weightier in matter, and sometimes his 
equal in delicacy of wit. For what 
Matthew Arnold called “insolence not 
disjoined from politeness,” he can 
hardly be surpassed, A lambent genial- 
ity seems to play about his words. The 
following passage on Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman is perfect in its way: 

“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
own course reminds me, indeed, of 
many rivers that I have looked at flow- 
ing slowly and sluggishly through some 
alluvial plain. They first take a turn, 
meet with some unexpected obstacle, 
then the whole current turns round, 
and thus slowly pursues its devious 
course, stained and colored hy each 
bank which it touches in its turn, its 
turbid waters finally flowing in some 
indeterminate direction on to the quick- 
sands at the mouth... .” 

Excellent, too, is his description of 
Lord Rosebery as retiring “into a po- 
litical penumbra, neither in complete 
shadow nor in complete light’; and of 
the Liberal Imperialists, of whom he 
says that, “their old Liberal garments 
having been torn to shreds and tatters, 
these unfortunate persons are obliged 
to conceal their political rags in the 
ample folds of the Union Jack.” 

Mr. Chamberlain as a master of pas- 
sionless and incisive argumentation has 
no equal, and as a maker of phrases 
he is the rival of Lord Rosebery. His 
expression “the policy of pin-pricks,” 
his warning to foreign nations to 
“mend their manners,” his advice to 
use “the long spoon” in diplomacy with 
Russia, are illustrations of his talents 
in this direct'on. His raillery is not 
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so urbane as Mr. Balfour’s, but it is 
often humorous; as, for instance, where 
he says that the Imperialism of the 
Opposition “is an admirable thing for 
election time, splendid in theory, but 
when you come to practise it it always 
ends in scuttle’; or where he compares 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to Mr. 
Pickwick, who always shouts with the 
largest mob; or says of one of Sir 
Henry’s speeches that “he has been 
trying to wriggle out of it ever since 
the election began, like a beetle upon 
an entomologist’s pin.” It is perhaps 
in the narrower sphere of mere party 
dialectics that Mr. Chamberlain is at 
his best. - 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. Asquith, all 
maintain a high level, but they do not 
often soar; their wit occasionally 
glimmers but seldom sparkles. Sir 
Henry, however, can be humorous at 
times, as where he likens Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to “a signpost which 
points the way you ought not to go, 
but which does nothing whatever to 
bar your progress,” or Mr. Chamber- 
lain to “a pushing bagman decrying 
his rivals’ goods and by any means in 
the world finding a sale for his own.” 
As the inventor of the phrases “politi- 
cal tabernacle” and “government by 
steam-roller” he has also some claim to 
be remembered. It is not often that 
Sir William Harcourt is anything but 
grave, but that he has a vein of humor 
anyone who reads the following pas- 
sage on younger sons will readily al- 
low: 

“He (i.e., Mr. Brodrick) said that if 
I had not been a younger son I should 
probably have been a Tory. I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to Providence, 


who from my earliest birth saved me 


from that danger. It is what you might 
call political predestination. The old 
Savoy song says that every child alive 
is born either a Liberal or else a Con- 
servative, and it appears that the elder 
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sons are born Conservatives and the 
younger sons become naturally Liber- 
als. That is a satisfactory condition 
of things, because by the law of Na- 
ture we younger sons are in the major- 
ity; and I hope I am addressing a 
great number of younger sons. My 
brother, to whom I was greatly at- 
tached, was the elder and I was the 
younger sen; and we naturally had aif- 
ferent political ideas. He one day said 
to me, ‘My dear fellow, you have no 
landed ideas.’ I said, ‘No, I have not; 
that is very natural. You have got 
the land, and why should I not have 
the ideas?’ ” 

Mr. Morley is not a frequent speaker, 
but there is perhaps no one who is bet- 
ter worth attention; for his utterances, 
whether you agree with them or not, 
are always distinguished in thought 
and expression. He does not often 
contribute to the gaiety of rations, and 
therefore such a witticism as his de- 
scription of Liberal Imperialism as 
“Chamberlain wine with a Rosebery 
label’? comes with a sense of agreeable 
surprise. But his speeches are valuable 
for their independence and detachment, 
and for their intellectual ‘“‘white light.” 
In some kinds of oratory he reaches 
supreme excellence; the speech, for 
example, that he delivered at the un- 
veiling of Mr. Gladstone’s statue at 
Manchester is a masterpiece of enco- 
miastic eloquence. Nothing could be 
better than his description of Mr. 
Gladstone’s intellectual power, “The 
glow of his moral genius,” or of his 
physical gifts, “which seem to incase 
a soul of fire in a frame of pliant 
steel”; or this passage on his outlook 
on the world: 

“The thought with which he rose in 
the morning and went to rest at night 
was of the universe as a sublime moral 
theatre in which the Omnipotent Dra- 
maturgist used kingdoms and rulers, 
laws and policies, to exhibit a sover- 
eign purpose for good, to light up what 
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I may call the prose of politics with a 
ray from the diviner mind, and this 
exalted his ephemeral discourses into 
a sort of visible relation with the coun- 
sels of all time.” 

Yet, after all, a perusal of the politi- 
cal speeches of our time fails upon the 
whole to satisfy the reader. He feels 
that too large a part of them is taken 
up in the attempts of the speakers to 
“score points” off their political oppo- 
nents. It is all, doubtless, very clever; 
but when he seeks for fresh knowl- 
edge, for new truths, or for old ones 
looked at from new and suggestive 
points of view, he has to look carefully 
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and long. Lord Salisbury occasionally 
gives an illuminating flash, as he did 
with regard to missionary enterprise in 
China. Mr. Balfour, again, has had 
something instructive to say about 
Parliamentary procedure, the position 
of the Premier, and party government. 
But these are exceptional examples. 
The conclusion, upon the whole, may 
be not unfairly drawn that, while there 
is to-day a good deal of very able 
speaking, there is not much oratory 
that can be properly styled great. It is 
not by an aristocracy but by an oli- 
garchy of orators that the British de- 
mocracy is governed. 
C. B. Roylance Kent. 
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We are reminded, by the recent pub- 
lication of “Songs from the Novels of 
Thomas Love Peacock,” of the time 
when a novelist, who was also a verse- 
writer, might introduce into his work 
his own efforts in the more exclusive 
medium. But that period seems to 
have passed; the novelist nowadays 
may write verse, but he does not star 
his prose with its finer radiance; rather 
he keeps it for the expression of his 
personal and most concentrated experi- 
ence, and gives it to the world with 
no great hope that the world will take 
it at its true value. Exceptions there 
are, of course; Mr. Kipling’s verse in 
point of popularity stands well up to 
the level of his prose; indeed, its 
appeal is popular. It exploits no fine 
philosophy, it reaches, as a rule, to 
none of those inner chambers of the 
house of life in which a man’s soul 
broeds over the incomprehensible, 
striving to transfuse dust with immor- 
tality, or with the fire of faith or hope. 
Mr. Kipling’s genius is essentially per- 
sonal and dramatic: he touches life pro- 


foundly, but he touches it rather as an 
observer than a participator; one can- 
not often lay one’s finger on a passage 
and say: “Here speaks to us the indi- 
vidual out of the travail of his own 
soul.” But certain novelist-poets of our 
own day have so spoken; two are hap- 
pily with us now, the third has passed 
into silence: we mean Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Hardy, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son. These three are essentially poets, 
but poets with qualities of their age 
and environment which set them upon 
the wider track of the novel. It is 
possible that if, say, Keats and Shelley 
had been of this or the last two gen- 
erations they, too, might have endeay- 
ored to express themselves in the form 
of romance; it would not, we think, 
have been good romance, but it is 
probable that the current might have 
swept them in. It is always something 
of a wonder to us that Browning never 
wrote a novel—that so acute a mind, 
so keen and probing an intelligence, 
should not have attempted expression 
in the broad fields of fiction. Tenny- 
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son, on the other hand, we cannot con- 
ceive as a writer of the story in prose, 
and the same applies to certain of our 
younger living writers. We do not look 
to Mr. Davidson or to Mr. Watson or 
to Mr. Thompson for novels; within 
very narrow limits it is possible that 
each might succeed, but the result, we 
suspect, would be inconsiderable and 
unequal. Mr. Le Gallienne, with more 
adaptability, has written a certain kind 
of romance, but it has been romance 
without virility, a mere embroidery of 
sentiment. In “An Old Country 
House,” the latest of his prose ven- 
tures, we have sentiment, sentiment, 
and again sentiment. It is all very 
pretty, very graceful, very superficial, 
and there’s an end. ~ 

But with the poetry of the three men 
we have named, as with their prose, 
we touch entirely different ground. 
Mr. Meredith’s philosophy, it is true, 
has matured, but it has never changed. 
Always he has insisted upon nature 
not only as the inspirer, but also as the 
universal mother, healer, and friend. 
His is the optimism of renewal, of 
growth, of endeavor. Nature never yet 
betrayed her true and striving chil- 
dren, For the inert, the stubbornly 
foolish, the craven, she has no pity; 
participation in her scheme, in her real 
joy of life, are not for these; she over- 
rides their littleness with the calm in- 
difference of true greatness. To the 
timid terrors lurk in every shadow, 
and the worst of all timidity is the 
timidity of the soul. Such is the les- 
son of the “Woods of Westermain,” 
with its terrific and sinister conclusion; 
such, too, is the lesson of all that 
packed and sometimes labored achieve- 
ment in verse which is Mr. Meredith’s 
evangel. And the meaning of the noy- 
els is equally clear; not that Mr. Mere- 
dith drives home his reading of life with 
the wearying insistence of a preacher; 
his method is to amplify by illustration 
drawn from every phase of existence, 
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from every experience of the spirit. 
And always he has at heart that cor- 
rective spirit of comedy which checks 
the too aspiring soul and brings it back 
to the wholesome facts of earth and 
our humanity. “Love born of Knowl- 
edge” is the test of all:— 


And why the sons of Strength have 
been 
Her cherished offspring ever; how 
The Spirit served by her is seen 
Through Law; perusing love will 
show. 


Love born of Knowledge, love that 


gains 
Vitality as Earth it mates, 
The meaning of the Pleasures, Pains, 
The Life, the Death, illuminates. 


For love we Earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers. 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 

When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire. 


In the case of Mr. Meredith the poet 
is always present, so that we may turn 
from the pure lyricism of “Love in the 
Valley” to certain passages in “Beau- 
champ’s Career” or in “Vittoria” with- 
out a change of mood. The concluding 
pages of “Vittoria” reach a height of 
reserved and penetrative beauty which 
we find it impossible to read at any 
time without profound emotion. They 
are pages which purify and exalt. 

To pass from Mr. Meredith to Mr. 
Hardy is completely to change the out- 
look; it is to pass from an optimism 
checked by knowledge to a pessimism 
which appears equally founded upon 
knowledge. Yet the experience of the 
world is with Mr. Meredith rather than 
with Mr. Hardy,—else, we might sup- 
pose, the world would hardly have had 
the heart to continue an unequal and 
entirely inglorious fight. Mr. Hardy’s 
gloom, at any rate as expressed in his 
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novels, has grown upon him; there 
were hints of it in “Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd” and “The Woodlanders,” 
but those hints have grown in the later 
books to be statements of a kind of 
unmitigated despair. In Mr. Hardy’s 
verse the misery was always present: 
poems dated 1866 have the note of 
“Jude the Obscure.” As a poet Mr. 
Hardy will hardly stand comparison 
with Mr. Meredith or Stevenson; he 
does not move freely in bonds; indeed, 
even in prose, he never seems to use 
his material as a material infinitely 
plastic, and capable of both wide and 
subtle gradations. Yet few writers 
have produced more vital effects, ef- 
fects all the more powerful because of 
their uncompromising reality. Glamour 
Mr. Hardy undoubtedly has, but it is 
a glamour penetrated by a personality 
which seems instinctively to disbelieve 
in the beauty which it is impelled to 
express. Mr. Hardy’s gospel is the 
gospel of endurance, an endurance 
without hope and scarcely capable of 
any happy amelioration. His outlook 
seems to be as much towards the 
abyss as that of James Thomson in 
“The City of Dreadful Night.” He is 
environed, as it were, by the barriers 
of personality,—which is true of all of 
us, but certain barriers may be over- 
leaped. In “The Impercipient (at a 
Cathedral Service)” we read:— 


That from this bright believing band 
An outcast I should be, 
That faiths by which my 

stand 
Seem fantasies to me, 
And mirage-mists their Shining Land, 
Is a drear destiny. 


comrades 


Why thus my soul should be consigned 
To infelicity, 

Why always I must feel as blind 
To sights my brethren see, 

Why joys they’ve found I cannot find, 
Abides a mystery. 

> cal * * . * * 

Yet I would bear my shortcomings 

With meet tranquility, 
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But for the charge that blessed things 
I'd liefer have unbe. 
O, doth a bird deprived of wings 
Go earth-bound wilfully! 
. * > * > * © 
Enough. As yet disquiet clings 
About us. Rest shall we. 


What do those poignant verses lack? 
The answer must be, sympathetic im- 
agination. And it is in that lack of 


personal sympathetic imagination that 

Mr. Hardy’s limitations mainly consist. 

Of dramatic imagination he has no lack 

at all; yet often he leaves us cold, with 

a sense of aching misery, as in the con- 

clusion of “I Look Into My Glass”:— 
= 


But Time, to make me grieve, 
Part steals, lets part abide; 

And shakes this fragile frame at eve 
With throbbings of noontide. 


In that condition there should be no 
sadness, but rather a sense of king- 
doms conquered and joy in still unex- 
tinguished fire. 

Stevenson as a poet has hardly yet 
come into his own. His extraordinary 
success as a writer of stirring and 
brilliant romance has, for the moment, 
overshadowed his claim to be fully 
recognized as a poet of rare art and 
captivating personality. No braver, 
more human verse has been printed in 
our time. In a way its philosophy is 
Mr. Meredith’s philosophy, yet it has 
more of the adventurous in action in 
it, of “the open road and the bright 
eyes of danger.” Much, perhaps too 
much, has been written of Stevenson’s 
indomitable courage; we have been told 
that it is a man’s business to be brave, 
and that in that Stevenson was no 
greater than other men. And with that 
statement, no doubt, Stevenson would 
have been the first to agree. Yet to 
think of that long list of vivid and 
alert romances, and then to turn to the 
three slim volumes of verse, is to be 
assured that here was a man whose 
spirit was moulded to the finest issues 
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by fires hardly less scarring than peni- 
tential flames:— 


God, if this were enough, 

That I see things bare to the buff 
And up to the buttocks in mire; 
That I ask nor hope nor hire, 
Nut in the husk, 

Nor dawn beyond the dusk, 

Nor life beyond death: 

God, if this were faith? 


Yet he still accepted the “iniquitous” 
lists 


With joy, and joy to endure and to be 
withstood 

And still to battle and perish for a 
dream of good; 


and he could also write, in words 
which carry absolute conviction:— 


The breeze from the embalmed land 
Blows sudden toward the shore. 
The Academy. 
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And claps my cottage door. 

I hear the signal, Lord—I understand. 

The night at Thy command 

Comes. I will eat and sleep and will 
not question more. 


We have been able to do no more 
than touch upon certain points in the 
tendencies of three modern writers, 
who have chosen to express themselves 
in the novel form, yet have at the 
same time given to verse some of their 
best thoughts and most perfect art. The 
tendency of all exalted expression is 
towards poetry, and in an age when 
the novel reigns it is sometimes well 
to remember the fact. If the novels 
of the three writers whom we have 
particularly considered were suddenly 
and irrevocably lost to us, we should 
still find in their verse the essence of 
all that they had to say. 
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After slumbering peacefully with his 
fathers for 4,000 years, it has been 
King Hammurabi’s fate to be trumpet- 
ed about the world by the German 
Emperor as the earliest in a long line 
of inspired rulers. The actual truth 
about Hammurabi is, however, of much 
deeper interest than the crude specula- 
tions of the Emperor. His code of laws, 
which was discovered by the French 
expedition at Susa between 1897 and 
1899, and has been at length translated 
in full into German by Dr. Hugo 
Winckler, is by far the oldest code ex- 
tant. Hammurabi was a king of the 
first Babylonian dynasty—not, by any 
means, the first dynasty which reigned 
in Babylonia—and he lived in the 
twenty-third century B.C. At that time 
Babylonian civilization was already old, 
but, as the laws before us show, it re- 
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tained many features of primitive or- 
ganization. Egyptian civilization was 
also old at that period, but we have no 
contemporary record of Egyptian law. 
The Laws of Mana and other early 
Hindoo law books no doubt preserved 
traditions of great antiquity, but they 
were not written down till a compara- 
tively late period, and in their present 
form are, perhaps, 2,000 years later 
than Hammurabi’s code. Similarly, 
there are very ancient elements in the 
Zand Avesta, in Chinese law, and in the 
Hebrew Book of the Covenant (Px. 
xx.-xxiii.). But in all these cases the 
date of actual writing is comparatively 
late, and there is always the difficulty 
of distinguishing the primitive element 
from the modern accretions. As a 
complete code, unaltered except for the 
obliteration of a small portion, it is 
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fairly safe to say that the laws of Ham- 
murabi are the earliest monument of 
human legislation that we possess by 
more than 1,000 years. The only docu- 
ment comparable to it in date and char- 
acter is the famous “Negative Confes- 
sion” in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. Fate has preserved to us the 
Hgyptian code of Ethics and the Baby- 
lonian code of Law. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in 
this the earliest of existing codes is its 
essential similarity to the laws of other 
peoples and other periods at a like 
stage of civilization. Parallels to the 
code of Hammurabi could readily be 
found in China, in Ancient Rome, in 
the early Middle Ages of Europe, in 
many negro kingdoms of to-day, and 
there could hardly be a more striking 
illustration of the one-ness of human- 
ity throughout the ages. It is the law 
of a patriarchal society, in which a 
strong central power has partially 
broken up the family system, suspend- 
ed or modified the right of private ven- 
geance, and introduced a feudal tenure 
of land on the basis of military service. 
The oath and the ordeal are the chief 
methods of judicial procedure, and the 
principle of vicarious punishment is ap- 
plied in an extreme form. Marriage 
appears not so much as the sheer pur- 
chase of a wife, but still as a pecuniary 
transaction based on an exchange of 
gifts. 

The Middle Ages of Europe knew 
many forms of ordeal. In Hammurabi’s 
time they seem only to have used the 
ordeal by water. The second law of 
this code will illustrate its employment: 


If anyone brings an accusation 
against another, and the accused goes 
to the river, leaps into the river; then 
if the river seizes him the accuser shall 
take his house into his possession. But 
if the river proves him innocent and 
he remains uninjured he, who brought 
the accusation, shall be put to death, 
and he who leapt into the river shall 
take his accuser’s house. 
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Evidently, if one had an enemy in 
Ancient Babylon the best thing to do 
was to learn to swim. In idea the or- 
deal is clearly the same as that of 
“swimming a witch,” which lasted on 
in Europe almost to our own time, but 
in Babylon it was a means of testing 
all maner of accusations. 

Even more characteristic of primitive 
law is the function of the oath. This 
is only to be understood by bearing in 
mind that to primitive man the oath 
is something more magical than moral. 
Its breach produces its own penalty 
with unerring regularity, and what the 
culprit imprecates on himself, precisely 
that will he undergo. The weight at- 
tached to imprecations by the later 
Babylonians was already well known 
from the extraordinary imprecation- 
tablets which survive. In this code 
accordingly the oath appears on the one 
hand as sufficient proof or disproof of 
a charge, on the other as being, if 
false, sufficient punishment in itself for 
the guilty party. Thus the woman who 
dishonors her husband, but is not actu- 
ally taken in adultery, “shall take an 
oath before God, and return to her 
house.” Clearly, if she is guilty the 
oath is punishment enough. Still more 
remarkable, if correctly interpreted, is 
the following iaw referring to claims 
on property alleged to be lost: 


If anyone who has not lost his goods 
says that they have disappeared, and 
falsely maintains the damage; if he 
claims his goods, though they are not 
lost, and his damages before God, he 
shall receive all that he claims in com- 
pensation. 


This, if correct, is a very extreme 
case, only to be understood on the as- 
sumption that the oath is so terrible a 
thing that hardly anyone will violate 
it, and if he does he will bring his own 
punishment on his head. That that 
punishment often is in reality death 
from fright is sufficiently established 
by the testimony of good observers 
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among many savage and barbarous 
races. 

The seriousness of the oath, perhaps, 
explains the otherwise strange treat- 
ment of homicide. All personal inju- 
ries, as usual in codes of this class, are 
dealt with strictly by the Law of Re- 
taliation. “If anyone destroys another’s 
eye, his own eye shall be destroyed. 
If anyone breaks another’s bone, his 
own bone shall be broken. If anyone 
knocks out the tooth of his equal, his 
own tooth shall be knocked out.” Such 
is the earliest recorded form of the doc- 
trine of “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” 
As usual, there is also a scheme of 
money compensation—a regular tariff 
according to the injury and the status 
ot the person injured—one mina for 
striking a free-born man, and 10 shekels 
for a freed man. But what is strange 
is that the demand of “Life for life” is 
nowhere laid down in general terms. 
On the contrary: 


If anyone strikes another in a dis- 
pute and causes a wound, he shall 
swear, “I did not strike him intention- 
ally,” and pay the surgeon. 

If the man dies from the blow, the 
striker shall take the same oath, and if 
the man killed were Free-born, shal! 
pay % mina. 


This is not very intelligible. One mina 
is the penalty for a simple blow, so 
that % mina as the price for a fatal 
blow seems inadequate. But here 
again the intrinsic might and majesty 
of the oath deliver the legislator from 
all the difficulties which beset the Mo- 
saic law in its attempt to differentiate 
murder from accidental or uninten- 
tional homicide. 'The manslayer must 
make oath of the innocence of his in- 
tentions, and, if false, the oath itself 
will punish him.. It remains a very re- 
markable fact that, apparently, unin- 
tentional homicide did not, as in most 
codes, expose the slayer to the blood- 
feud. This is the more remarkable be- 
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cause the surgeon who blundered did 
expose himself to a penalty. A surgeon 
who caused death or the loss of an eye 
by an operation was to lose his hand, 
or if the patient were a slave, he was 
to give the owner slave for slave. On 
the same principles the jerry-builder, 
whose familiar description we recog- 
nize across the ages, was to pay the 
penalty of life for life if the house fell 
and caused death—his own life for that 
of the master of the bouse, his son’s 
life for the son, his slave for a slave. 
Here we touch on the terrible prin- 
ciple of vicarious punishment which 
more than anything else distinguishes 
primitive from later codes. This prin- 
ciple appears in an extreme form in 
the code of Hammurabi. What is usual 
is that the family, being regarded as a 
unity, are all punished together for the 
offence of one member. It is also cus- 
tomary, where the blood-feud is un- 
checked by any central authority, to 
take vengeance on the first member of 
the hostile family whom the avenger 
of blood comes across. Thus at the 
present day the Dyak head-hunters 
often take the heads of mere children. 
But in the code of Hammurabi a par- 
ticular member of the family of the 
wrong-doer is selected for punishment 
in accordance with the nature of the 
wrong done. In the case quoted son 
is given for son. Similarly, for an in- 
jury to a free-born woman causing the 
loss of her child a man was to be pun- 
ished by the loss of his own daughter. 
The patria potestas, however, was di- 
minishing. A man could still sell wife, 
son, and daughter for debt, but only 
for three years. In the fourth they 
were to go free. (Compare the “sab- 
batical” year of the earliest Hebrew 
code.) A man might not disinherit his 
son without the consent of a court, and 
though he could divorce his wife at 
will, he had to make provision for her. 
The conflict of the two authorities, pri- 
vate and public, comes out well in the 
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ease of adultery. Both wife and para- 
mour were to be bound and thrown 
into the water “unless the woman’s 
lord pardon his wife and the king his 
slave.” In other words, the authority 
of the husband over the wife is main- 
tained intact, but in relation to the 
lover the right of private vengeance is 
curtailed by the interposition of the 
king’s authority. In this respect this 
law is an epitome of the whole code 
throughout which the rights of the 
householder are but thinly overlaid by 
the power of the king’s courts. 
Throughout the code the slave is 
treated as a mere chattel, with the ex- 
ception of the debtor slave. If he dies 
in his house of bondage his death quits 
all scores, and if he is entrusted to an 
employer who causes his death by ill- 
treatment the creditor has a right of 
action against the employer and can 
exact from him the life of his son. 
There is also a reference to a class of 
slaves who were unsaleable—presum- 
ably adscripti glebae—and it seems to 
have been a common fraud to mark 
other slaves with the particular brand 
of one who was inalienable, and the 
penalty for the offence was loss of the 
hand. On the whole, the references to 
slavery give an unfavorable impression 
compared with some other ancient 
codes, and what is known of later 
Babylonian slavery. On the other hand, 
the position of women was better than 
it is in the Bast generally at the pres- 
ent day. I have already referred to the 
limitations in divorce. It should be 
added that the wife who could prove 
neglect could take her “gift” and re- 
turn to her father’s house, though if 
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it were she who were guilty of deser- 
tion she was to be “thrown into the 
water.” A somewhat quaint provision 
is aimed at a woman who tries to in- 
duce her husband to divorce her by lav- 
ish expenditure, waste, and neglfgence. 
Her husband may either repudiate her 
without compensation, or take another 
wife and make the first her slave. This 
was a reversal of the ordinary rule 
which lays down that the second wife 
is never to be equal to the first. In- 
deed, the normal case contemplated is 
that the concubine should, as in the 
case of Leah and Rachel, be the wife’s 
own slave given to her husband for the 
sake of obtaining children, and if there 
were children by the wife or her slave 
the husband is explicitly forbidden to 
take any other wife. Polygamy, there- 
fore, was narrowly limited, and upon 
the whole we may say that the position 
of woman in Babylon 4,000 years ago, 
though not comparable to that which 
she obtained in Egypt a thousand years 
later, was materially better than that 
which she has enjoyed under later 
Oriental civilization. 

Such are a few of the salient points 
in the most ancient of legal codes—a 
code which does not answer all the 
questions that one might ask about so- 
ciety and morality in the Ancient East, 
but does show in sufficiently striking 
way the tendency to fundamental uni- 
formity with much variation of detail 
which the student of Comparative 
Ethics finds in people that have 
reached the same stage of civilization 
though separated from one another by 
thousands of miles and thousands of 
years. 

L. T. Hobhouse, 
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Mr. Bourdillon’s new translation of 
“Aucassin and Nicolette’ is said to 
vary a good deal from the well-known 
translation which he made some years 
ago. ° 

At a recent auction sale in London 
Anna Bronte’s own copy of “The Ten- 
ant of Wildfell Hall’ sold for $160. 
Charlotte Bronte’s autograph manu- 
script and miscellaneous poems entirely 
in her own handwriting sold for $125, 
and another autograph manuscript of 
Charlotte Bronte sold for $70. 


Mr. Edward Arnold has completed 
arrangements for the publication of 
“The Memoirs of M. Blowitz.” M. 
Blowitz was engaged for some time 
before his death in putting into shape 
for publication some of the more re- 
markable incidents of his career as 
Paris correspondent of the “Times.” 


The familiar foibles of the “upper 
ten” smirch the pages of Mr. W. E. 
Norris’s latest story, “Lord Leonard 
the Luckless’”, and bis publishers are 
quite right in calling his plot “one that 
a less able writer would have been 
liable to make sensational.” But the 
character-analysis is sharp and strong 
enough to dignify the narrative, and 
the final impression, though unpleas- 
ant, is neither cheap nor trivial. Dis- 
appointed in friendship, love, marriage 
and paternity, Lord Leonard—high- 
minded, generous, reserved, proud and 
maladroit—is one of the most striking 
figures to be found in fiction of the 
man born to be misunderstood, and his 
tragic story is of absorbing interest. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Horse Show, circus ring, hook-and- 


ladder company, lake schooner, freight 


yard and ranch, down-east shore, 
“tenderloin district,’ and Virginia 
plantation—each serves as a _ back- 


ground for one of the portraits in 
Sewell fFord’s collection, “Horses 
Nine.” Drawn with a command of de- 
tail which adds greatly to the realis- 
tic effect, and with a sympathy and 
dramatic skill which infuses into them 
an almost human interest, these equine 
character-studies, grave and gay, make 
a group of notable quality. Black 
Eagle, in particular, “who once ruled 
the ranges,” is as striking a figure as 
some of Seton-Thompson’s. The read- 
ablencss of the volume is not dimin- 
ished at all by its obvious humanita- 
rian yalue. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Max Muller’s attitude toward reli- 
gion was thus defined by him in a let- 
ter which he once wrote to a corres- 
pondent in this country: 


My interest in all religtons is chiefiy 
historical; I want to see what has been 
in order to understand what is. One 
religion is certainly better and purer 
than others, but in the essential points 
all religions have something in com- 
mon. They all start with the belief 
that there is something beyond, and 
they are all attempts to reach out to 
it... . Personally, I have no doubt of 
the persistence of the individual after 
death, as we call it. I cannot imagine 
the very crown and flower of creation 
being destroyed by its Author. 


Rivalling the historical novel in pop- 
ularity just now, is the “novel” which 
proves to be little else than a con- 
geries of essays on current topics—art, 
music, poetry, travel, marriage, the 
social order, occultism, et al., the more 
the merrier. Mr. C. Hanford Hender- 











son, known already to a widening 
circle of readers as an ardent and in- 
spiring exponent of educational theo- 
ries, makes his venture in this line of 
fiction with a series of clever, epigram- 
matic monologues which incidentally 
disclose the romance of the speaker, 
“John Percyfield.” They vary in qual- 
ity, especially as to their humor, which 
is sometimes forced. But they are 
readable, forcible, and stimulating, 
and in their presentation of religious 
topies particularly blend the daring 
with the mystical in a way to appeal 
to many. The love-story itself is de- 
lightfully told, and its scene—an old 
chateau on Lake Geneva—adds to the 
picturesqueness of the effect. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Next September E. P. Dutton & Co. 
are to publish the works of Charles 
Lamb arranged in an edition of twelve 
volumes. The first two will be de- 
voted to the essays of Elia. One will 
contain the poems and the ill-fated 
plays. There will be two volumes of 
letters and in some of the other vol- 
umes there will be prose and verse 
which has been out of print for eighty 
years or more. The work is edited by 
William Macdopald who contributes 
an autobiography and critical essay. 


Compilers of dictionaries have their 
troubles like other literary men. One 
of them is described in “Notes and 
Queries” by Dr. Murray, editor of the 
“New English Dictionary.” Apropos 
of the word “Appendicitis” Dr. Murray 
writes : 


When the portion of the dictionary 
dealing with app- was written in 1883, 
we had before us a single reference, 
from a recent medical source, for this 
word, As words in -itis are not (in 
origin) English in form, but Grzco- 
Latin, and thus do not come within the 
scope of an English dictionary, unless, 
like bronchitis, they happen to be in 
English use, I referred our quotation 
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for appendicitis to a well-known dis- 
tinguished medical professor... His 
answer was that appendicitis was a 
name recently given to a very obscure 
and rare disease; the term was purely 
technical or professional, and had even 
less claim to inclusion in an English 
dictionary than hundreds of other 
Latin or Latinized Greek terms of 
which the medical lexicons are full, 
and which no one thinks of as Eng- 
lish. 


At the present time, appendicitis ap- 
pears to be a disease neither rare nor 
obscure. 


Mr. Archer Butler Hulbert’s mono- 
graphs on “The Historic Highways of 
America” become more fascinating as 
the series progresses. The second vol- 
ume is devoted to “Indian Thorough- 
fares” and its aim is to suggest the 
importance of studying the thorough- 
fares, and to prove that the courses of 
the old Indian trails can be identified 
and followed to-day. If the book fully 
meets the intention of the author, it 
will induce some of its readers to do 
some field work on their own account 
along these lines—a diversion which 
may be found quite as diverting as golf 
and more kindling to the imagination. 
The third volume is devoted to Wash- 
ington, with special reference to the 
road which he opened across the Alle- 
ghenies in 1754. This road was built 
over the Indian trail, earlier known as 
Nemacolin’s Path. The author treats 
the subject broadly; describes the gal- 
lant mission which Washington under- 
took for the repelling of French ag- 
gression on the upper Ohio, and shows 
how the dream of his youth was real- 
ized later by the opening of a highway 
across the mountains which formed 
what Mr. Hulbert regards as the first 
and most important link in “the chain 
of Federal Union.” Both volumes are 


illustrated with maps and diagrams. 
The work is published by the Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Comrades.— The Statue. 


COMRADES. 


In solitary rooms, when dusk is falling, 
I hear from fields beyond the haunted 
mountains, 
Beyoud the unpenetrable forests,— 
I hear the voices of my comrades call- 
ing, 
Home! home! home! 


Strange ghostly voices, when the dusk 
is falling, 
Come from the ancient years; and I 
remember 
The schoolboy shout, from plain and 
wood and river 
The signal-cry of scattered comrades, 
calling, 
Home! home! home! 
William Canton. 


IT’S THE BASY THINGS THAT 
ARE SO HARD. 


To change life’s cloth, not trim it for 
display, 
Christ gave his charter, 
All men can be religious when they 
pray, 
But few at barter: 
Better be self-denying every day, 
Than once a martyr. 


Frederick Langbridge. 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
(An Experiment in Prazilla’s Metre.) 


Spring tripping deftly on feet of de- 
light and music, 

Spring moving swiftly through groves 
in the chilly twilight, 

Draws from the earth by her magic a 
murmur telling 

Maidens and youths that the hour of 
the winter shortens— 

Hour of the fireside and legends that 
all remember— 

Telling of other and even more won- 
drous visions 

Soon to be seen in the morning when 
love awakens, 

Love that is born with the lilies to life 
immortal. 


Spring, singing softly, the 
purpling hedgerows, 

Calls to the elder to put forth her early 
leafage, 

Summons the snowdrop amid the half- 
frozen grasses, 

Traces the circles that fairies at day- 
dawn dance in, 

Loiters through lanes where the violet 
hides in wonder, 

Deep in the green of the banks, while 
the golden primrose 

Bursts from his nest to behold the un- 
daunted singer, 

Yea, and Apollo blue-throned in the 
cloud-winged heaven. 


rejoices 


Old folk and children are waiting that 
she may kiss them, 

Keep them and make them all children 
akin in spirit: 

Young men and maidens are watching 
her dancing toward them, 

Bringing the music of life and the 
dreams that fade not. 

J. E. G. de Montmorency. 
The Spectator. 


THE STATUE. 


Hast thou no word for us who darkly 
wander, 

No lamp to guide our weary feet, 
No song to cheer our way? 
Where dark pine forests sigh o’er blue 

Scamander, 
The flowery winds are sweet, 
And the deep moan of doves is heard; 
While Shadowy Ida floats in 
cloudless day; 
Hast thou no word? 
Hast thou forgotten the almighty morn- 
ing 
That smote upon the cold green 
wrinkled sea 
And edged the ripples with a rosy 
light, 
And made us count cold death a thing 
for scorning 
Before the love of thee, 
Oh, mother, wave-begotten? 
Yea, sunny day was worth the 
last long night; 
Hast thou forgotten? 
Alfred Noyes. 





